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REVIEWS 





The Remains of Thomas Cranmer, D. D., 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; collected and 
arranged by the Rev. Henry Jenkyns, 
M. A., Fellow of Oriel College. Oxford: 
University Press. 4 vols. 8vo. 

From a clever man—provided only that he 

be diligent—we are certain to obtain a sen- 

sible or ingenious book. Be the subject ever 
so vague or insignificant—no matter whether 

an essay on the virtues of “ tar water,” or a 

dissertation on “things in general’—the 

talent of the author is sure to enrich the po- 
verty of the material, and redeem it from in- 
difference or contempt. It is not that some 
things do not provoke extraordinary curio- 
sity, or that some facts do not involve lessons 
more important than others; but that, for 
the most part, we are indebted rather to the 
writer than to his subject-matter—rather to 
his developement and exposition of conse- 
quences, than to the fact or accident from 
which those consequences flow. In a word, 
the author may be compared to the chemist, 
who, from substances apparently inert and 
useless, extracts the most wonderful results ; 
who, with nothing more to operate upon than 
the very commonest things—such as we see 
and tread upon every day—becomes, simply 
by his own skilful combinations and ingeni- 
ous experiments, an absolute discoverer in 
science, as well as a benefactor to mankind. 

We are not about to follow up this mag- 
nificent preamble, by showing (what it may, 
perhaps, seem to indicate) that the author 
of the book before us has made any formi- 
dable discovery. He affects nothing of the 
kind. But, we mean to say that he has, from 
very unpromising materials, produced an ex- 
cellent book, and—so far as his own labours 
are concerned—one that is replete with in- 
formation, and by no means barren of amuse- 
ment. If it should not find its way into 
every house, where the owner aspires to pos- 
sess a cood library, in either history or theo- 
logy, it will not succeed to the extent of its 
deserts. 

We differ from Mr. Jenkyns in our esti- 
mate of the conduct of Cranmer: but there 
cannot be two opinions as to his ability, or 
as to the interest of the times he lived in. It 
was a new dawn in Christianity. Men's 
minds were startled and set in motion by the 
multitude of facts poured in upon them, and 
there was no knowing when or where a pause 
would ensue. Speculation was let loose upon 
the Scriptures—now for the first time made 
known to the mass of mankind. Ancient 
tyrannies and established customs were to be 
assaulted and overturned. ‘The Reformation 
had indeed already commenced upon the 
continent ; but it was now to be spread over 
our own country; and the work which Lu- 
ther had begun, was to be made complete. 
The Life of Cranmer is part of the history of 
this R-formation. It is from his connexion 
with the Reformation, that he alone derives 
his lustre, Yet he was an instrument, rather 





than apostle,—that is to say, a person who 


wrought out great objects under the will of | 


others, (and not without a view to his own 
benefit,) rather than one who gave up mind 
and body to a vast purpose, and forgot (or 
disdained) himself and his own petty inter- 
ests,‘in the thought of the general good. 
It is herein that we differ from the intelligent 
author before us. His book, however, as a 
subject of interest, is altogether independent 
of questions touching the purity of Cranmer’s 
conduct. It is the works of Cranmer that 
Mr. Jenkyns professes to give us ; and these 
he has illustrated and made valuable in every 
way. The book is ushered in with an ex- 
tremely able preface, and the volumes are 
strewn with notes,—all betraying the indus- 
try, knowledge, and talent of the Editor. 
Indeed, we are not sure that we could easily 

ut our hands upon a volume, or set of vo- 
Caen in which there is so much talent with 
so little pretension, and so much learning 
without even a touch of pedantry. The book 
reflects great credit on the University of Ox- 
ford, under whose auspices, as we imagine, 
it has grown up. She has chosen well from 
amongst her members, in this instance. 
Let her try again—and prosper ! 

The main subject of interest in these vo- 
lumes, so far as Cranmer is concerned, is the 
large additions which Mr. Jenkyns has made 
to that prelate’s correspondence, beyond what 
has hitherto been known. These (the let- 
ters) are valuable in many ways—not on 
Cranmer’s own account, but because they 
are illustrative of the history and manners 
of the times ; on which, by the way, we have 
been occasionally but slenderly provided with 
authorities. Mr. Jenkyns, after referring to 
the research which it was found necessary to 
make, in order to obtain all that was valua- 
ble of this kind of matter, speaks thus, in 
extenuation or justification of what he has 
inserted. We think that he speaks sensibly. 

“ Much of it will be found to relate to the 
most interesting occurrences of the day: but 
much also is on very trifling subjects, and, per- 
haps, may be deemed scarcely worthy of publi- 
cation. But it is hazardous to condemn, as 
unimportant, any genuine relics of a man who 
bore so leading a part at such an eventful crisis. 
Dates may be determined, local history illus- 
trated, the temper of the times discovered, and 
slight shades of character distinguished, by 
what may appear, at first sight, and without 
reference to other circumstances, altogether 
undeserving of attention. The very trifles, for 
instance, on which Cranmer thonglit it neces- 
sary to consult the King’s Vicar General prove 
the extensive power of that favourite, and the 
perfect subjection of the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties to the newly-acknowledged supremacy of 
the crown. Again, the numerous solicitations 
of the Archbishop, in behalf of his friends and 
dependents, display, in a strong light, that be- 
nevolence of heart, which few even of his bit- 
terest enemies have ventured to deny. And, in 
another case, a very brief and apparently im- 
material remark, is of essential service, when 
taken in connexion with its date, towards over- 





throwing the credit of an improbable tale, that 





| has been too hastily admitted by several Pro- 
testant writers. For these reasons it has been 
thought best to err on the side of tediousness, 
rather than suppression, and to withhold no- 
thing.” 

In the course of the preface, the Editor is 
necessarily thrown upon the motives which 
actuated Henry and Cranmer in promoting 
the Reformation, as well as upon what they 
accomplished ; and he seems disposed, for 
the sake evidently of the great good that re- 
sulted, to judge as charitably as possible of 
each. He leans towards Cranmer, as we 
have before stated; and as to Henry, that 
miracle of wickedness, Mr. Jenkyns hastens 
to forget the sensual and ferocious tyrant in 
the successful reformer. We do not com- 
plain of this, seeing that the ecclesiastical 
achievements rather than the private mis- 
deeds of the king were to form the subject 
of the preface. -It has been well said of 
Henry VIIL., that “all he wished was to be 
his own pope.” He was, in effect, as thorough 
a Catholic after rejecting the pope’s supre- 
macy as before. The following is the account 
which our author (or rather editor) gives of 
what Henry effected. Brute as he was, it 
must be owned that it forms a large sum for 
which to be grateful. It is a pity that we 
could not owe it to a better man. 

After stating that the progress which 
Henry made is not always duly appreciated, 
Mr. Jenkyns enumerates (quoting the words 
of Foxe) various deeds of the king furthering 
the Reformation, and then proceeds to speak 
of these “ good deeds” after his own man- 
ner. We cannot do better than leave him 
to ingratiate himself with our readers. 

«« The good deeds here recounted are of very 
unequal merit; and some of them perhaps may 
excite asmile; but when combined, they must 
be allowed, both to have wrought a great change, 
and to have prepared the way for a still greater. 
For he [Henry] not only shook off the yoke of 
Rome, but he broke the power of that ‘ papal 
militia,’ as the religious orders have been called, 
which might otherwise have replaced it. While, 
too, he thus asserted the right of the National 
Church to reform itself, he laid down also the 
tule by which that reformation was to be con- 
ducted, namely, the written word of God. And 
he followed up this appeal to the Scriptures, ‘as 
the only touchstone of true learning,’ by encou- 
raging their translation and general use. These 
surely were measures of sutficient importance to 
rescue him from the charge of effecting nothing. 
It may be admitted that, though he at one time 
favoured the circulation of the Bible, he at 
another restricted it; that he pressed his own 
interpretations of it on his subjects, to the vio- 
lation of all liberty of conscience; that he re- 
tained doctrines and practices, which could not 
stand the test that he had himself set up;—it 
may be admitted, in short, that though he began, 
he did not perfect the Reformation: yet the 
value of his services may still be incalculable; for 
it was precisely one of those cases where the 
beginning was at least half of the work—where 

it was not less laborious to clear the ground and 
lay a firm foundation, than to raise a goodly 
building thereon. It may, indeed, be doubted, 





whether the feeble efforts of a minor could ever 
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have removed those formidable obstables, which ; ments in the measurement of time, in the 


were not swept away without difficulty, even by 
the mature and vigorous arm of Henry VIII. 

“* But, however this may be, it will not be 
disputed, that his energy in freeing the kingdom 
from papal usurpation, materially lightened the 
task devolved on his successor. Yet, Cranmer 
felt it to be still too heavy for the strength of a 
youthful sovereign. It is evident, from the 
remarkable conversation already referred to, 
that he considered the exchange from the long 
established and absolute sway of Henry, to the 
new and unsettled authority of Edward, as a 
loss rather than a gain to the cause of reforma- 
tion. He may perhaps have been mistaken in 
this view: the flexibility of the son may, in truth, 
have been no less favourable to the construction 
of a new system, than the obstinacy of the 
father to the demolition of the old one. But 
the inference is almost unavoidable, that the 
difficulties of his situation under Henry, were 
less, and under Edward greater than is usually 
supposed. And if we reflect on the youth of the 
King—on the struggles of ambitious nobles for 
power—and on the unremitting exertions of an 
able and active religious party to baffle him, it 
may well be imagined, that the position in which 
Cranmer stood was most embarrassing. To his 
wisdom and moderation, under these critical 
circumstances, we are mainly indebted, as is 
well known, for our present church establish- 
ment. In spite of all impediments, he succeeded 
in founding it on so firm a basis as to be proof 
against the persecutions of the following reign. 
He received, it is true, in this great undertaking, 
valuable assistance both from his own country- 
men and from foreigners: but his was the pre- 
siding judgment, which directed the whole ; he 
was the master-builder, to whom the symmetry 
and beauty of the structure are chiefly due. He 
may, therefore, to a certain extent, be held re- 
sponsible for whatever was done at this period 
for the reformation of the English church.” 

We had marked for quotation some curious 
specimens of Cranmer’s criticism on ‘the 
king’s book” (Zhe Institution, corrected by 
Henry VIIL.), but we cannot now stay to 
select them. They exhibit more boldness 
than we should have attributed to Cranmer 
upon such an occasion. Henry seems to 
have been free from the vice of vanity, in 
reference to his authorship, but, neverthe- 
less, as desirous of meddling with books as 
with every other thing that came within his 
reach. 


Reports of ihe First and Second Meetings of 
the British Association for the Advance- 


ment of Science. Svo. London: Murray. 


Wuen Bacon, in his splendid fiction, the 
‘ New Atlantis,’ sketched the outlines of a 
Philosophical Society, he contemplated, not 
an occasional assemblage of individuals 
throwing together, without fixed aim or de- 
finite object, such contributions as chance 
may have suggested, but a body politic of 
philosophers acting in a corporate capacity 
and with systematic views, allotting to its 
members their respective tasks, and conjunc- 
tively debating and consulting for the ad- 
vancement of knowledge. Our Royal Society 
was originally formed to realize this sugges- 
tion: it was to be the focus towards which 
every ray of light should stream, and from 
which, direction was to be given to inquiry 
and combination to exertion; and the bene- 
fits elicited while it continued to act on this 
plan, will descend to our latest posterity. 
To it we are indebted for many of the con- 
veniences and safeguards of life, for improve- 





construction of ships and houses, in the till- 
ing and planting of the earth, in almost every 
art and manufacture ; to it we owe Evelyn's 
‘ History of Forest Trees,’ to it, the deter- 
mination of ‘The Law of the Collision of 
Bodies,’ simultaneously obtained from Huy- 
gens, Wallis, and Wren; and to it we owe 
the ‘ Principia’ of Newton, which will ever 
remain one of the proudest monuments of 
human genius. But mankind soon get tired 
of well-doing, and, satiated with praise, retire 
to enjoy the character they have earned. It 
is unnecessary for us to say, that the Royal 
Society no longer performs its high and im- 
portant avocations; ‘as a body, it scarcely 
labours itself, and does not attempt to guide 
the labours of others.” We have observed 
then, with much pleasure, the advances 
already made by a new body to supply the 
void thus left; and we hail as an omen of 
future good, the judicious steps taken at their 
first meetings for the furtherance of science 
and its practical application. 

The eer will be found to contain many 
things of great interest, but they are chiefly 
valuable, as indicating the exact state of pro- 
gress in which sciences at present exist, and 
consequently, the exact points from which 
future experimenters should set out. For 
want of such information, much valuable 
time and research has been thrown away ; 
and no further back than 1815, M. Fresnel 
re-discovered Dr. Young's important law of 
the interference of the rays of light; he re- 
constructed the same formulz for the appli- 
cation of the law to various phenomena, and 
announced these researches as new in a 
Memoir read before the French Academy. 

Professor Airy’s report on the present state 
of Astronomy, is an admirable synopsis of 
all that has been done of late for the advance- 
ment of that science. Its references, nume- 
rous and minute, will introduce the inquirer 
to almost every source from which he should 
seek information. 

Professor Forbes’s ‘ Meteorology’ is an ex- 
tremely well-written paper on a subject yet 
wofully deficient in facts. His observations 
on the dew-point are the most interesting 
parts of the paper. 

‘ Radiant heat,’ by the Rev. Baden Powell, 
is full of learning ; ‘ Geology,’ by Conybeare, 
of course philosophical; but we have been 
most pleased with Sir David Brewster's re- 
port on Optics, which is really a beautiful 
abstract of a beautiful science. The tribute 
it contains to the two young Frenchmen who 
so zealously pursued this line of investigation, 
does equal honour to the deliverer and to the 
objects of the eulogy. 

‘‘ But, without giving offence to those who 
survive, we may distinguish two names, Malus 
and Fresnel, already marked out by the melan- 
choly pre-eminence of a short and brilliant ca- 
reer,—names which will ever be united in the 
history of science by the extraordinary similarity 
of their lives and labours, of their honours and 
their misfortunes. 

“Devoted from their earliest years to the 
study of the sciences, they entered with ardour 
on the same field of inquiry,—the double refrac- 
tion of light. Versed in the same abstract 
acquirements, they were both called to the situa- 
tion of Examiner of natural Philosophy and 
Geometry in the Polytechnic School. Their 
sovereign conferred upon them the same honours, 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour. The early 
discoveries of each were crowned by the Phy- 





sical Prize of the National Institute. Their 
latest labours were rewarded by the Royal So. 
ciety of London with the Rumford medals. 
and, as if Providence had invigorated their 
exhausted frames to enable them to receive on 
their death-bed this brilliant trophy of their 
success, they both sunk beneath its banners, the 
one in the 37th and the other in the 39th year 
of his age. Thus triumphant in the same field 
crowned with the same laurels, and doomed to 
the same early grave, their names will be indis. 
solubly embalmed in the sympathies of their 
countrymen; and in recounting their brilliant 
discoveries, the philosophers of every age will 
mingle their tears with their admiration. 
Heu fortunati ambo! 
Nulla dies unquam memori vos eximet revo.” 

Such a burst of genuine feeling is worth 
pages of learned argument and dry investi. 
gation ; it is human nature asserting her sway 
with authority that will not be disputed; it 
finds its way to every bosom, and shows the 
philosopher that he is still neither more nor 
less than a man. 

Of the other papers we have not left our- 
selves room to speak. Dr. Prichard’s combi- 
nation of Philological with Physical Re- 
searches into the Varieties of the Human 
Kind, shows him still to be successfully 
engaged in those pursuits from which he 
first derived his fame; and Mr. Abraham’s 
invention of a mouth-piece, containing mag- 
nets for attracting the small particles of steel 
detached in pointing needles, and thus pre- 
venting their injurious and often fatal conse- 
quences to the persons employed, richly de- 
serves, if successful, to be rewarded with a 
medal by the Humane Society. . 

How far the migratory part of the system 
will answer remains yet to be proved. We 
certainly think, that, if persevered in, the 
members would do well to attend to Mr. 
Babbage’s proposal, that, in selecting their 
places of meeting, attention should be paid 
to “bringing theoretical science in contact 
with that practical knowledge on which the 
wealth of a country depends.” Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Manchester, perhaps more par- 
ticularly the latter, are well worthy such a 
distinction. 

The next meeting is to be held at Cam- 
bridge; to commence Monday, June 24. 
Professor Sedgwick will preside. 


Le Salmigondis, Contes de toutes les couleurs. 
Vol. VII. Paris: Fournier; London, 
Treuttel & Co. 

Tuts volume is, perhaps, better than either 

of the two last, although we recognize in it 

tales translated from the English. The fol- 
lowing strange story is told by the Countess 
of Bradi; our readers may attach as much 
credit to it as they think it deserves. 

The Spectre Girl. 

I should not have dared, twenty years ago, 
to relate what I once witnessed on a journey 
from Paris to Marseilles. At that period truth 
alone was not sufficient in a narrative, there 
must also be probability; and readers chose, 
for this reason, to remain ignorant of a host of 
circumstances which give endless variety to hu- 
man life, and an ever-changing aspect to human 
nature. We now, perhaps, incline to the oppo- 
site extreme. A philosopher has truly said “ 
is possible ;” and as I amaconvert to the truth 
of this axiom, I have no hesitation in relating 
the following anecdote. 

On the 21st of October, 1812, I was a pas- 
senger in a diligence which, as it slowly ascended 
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the hill at Autun, gave me leisure to examine a 
landscape of vineyards just stripped of their rich 
fruit,—a sad sight to one who had no interest 
in calculating the value of the produce. My 
fellow travellers were vulgar people, and, to our 
general misfortune, one of them was nursing a 
jittle boy, whom I should have considered a fine 
child anywhere but ina public conveyance car- 
rying nine insides; of whom, however, there 
were yet only seven. 


Ata short distance from Autun we perceived, | 


on our right, a magnificent country seat, whose 
principal avenue led to the high road. The 


lodge gate was wide open, and at its entrance | 
stood a carriage, several saddle horses, and a | 


group of individuals, consisting of elegant wo- 
men, attended by well-dressed men, and a host 
of liveried menials. 


vanced, the one carrying a large travelling trunk, 
the other a carpet bag, which the conductor 
stowed away upon the roof. While this was 
being attended to, a fine-looking young man 
was taking leave of the party. Two ladies and 
an old gentleman, who stood at a little distance 
from the rest, seemed to occupy the greatest 
shave of his attention. The ladies were evidently 
mother and daughter; the young traveller held 
a band of each, which he kissed alternately. At 
length that of the younger lady received the last 
kiss, and the old gentleman gently pushed the 
youth towards the door of the diligence, which 
the latter entered, and seated himself without 
paying any attention to its previous occupants ; 
then thrusting his body half through the window, 
he seemed desirous not to lose a word addressed 
to him. 


“ A pleasant journey!” repeated several voices | 


—*In a week, at Beaupréau,” said the mother 


—“ Adieu, Maurice!” was added by a youthful | 


and timid voice, more calculated to touch the 
heart than the ear. 
the word ‘‘ adieu!” waving his hand and agitat- 


ing his body, without seeming to care the least | 


for the inconvenience to which he put his un- 
happy fellow-passengers. 
gence began once more to move, and, as there 
was a bend in the road, all further signals of 
leave-taking soon became impossible. M. 
Maurice now seated himself, and began to look 
at his fellow-travellers, who examined him in 
their turn, and seemed flattered by the elegance 
of his appearance. His figure was symmetry 
itself, and nothing could be more strikingly 
handsome than his features; but there was an 
expression of gay recklessness in his dark eye, 
and he smiled too often to be altogether to my 
taste; in short, there was a light-hearted joyous- 
ness in his countenance which vexed me, for I 
had begun by setting him down as a hero of 
romance. We had scarcely advanced two leagues 
further ere we knew that he was in the army; 
that his family dwelt in the Chateau de Beau- 
préau on the banks of the Drome; that the old 
gentleman in the avenue was his uncle, one of 
the richest land-owners in Burgundy, at whose 
house he had just spent six weeks with the 


Countess of T*** and her daughter Augusta; | 


that he had been betrothed to the latter from 
her infancy, because their estates lay contiguous ; 
that he was going to make preparations for their 
marriage, which was to take place a fortnight 


after, at the chateau of the countess; and, lastly, | 


that he was going to resign his commission, in 
order to live six months in the year, in the quiet 
of philosophy, upon his own estate, and six 
months as a courtier at Paris. Education and 
good manners prevented him from being tire- 
some, yet he was naturally talkative, and the 
buoyancy of his spirits made him eager to com- 
municate to others the feelings of happiness by 
which he was then excited. He seemed anxious 
0 be upon good terms with every one in the 


diligence. In short, his good-nature was such, 


The diligence stopped in | 
front of the group, from which two servants ad- 


The traveller also repeated | 


At length the dili- | 


| and even his flightiness in such good taste, that 
I at last became interested in him, although I 
| am much better disposed to weep with those 
| who weep, than to laugh with those who are 
joyful. 
On a sudden our vehicle stopped; our pro- 
gress was impeded by a crowd of men, women, 
and children, all mingling their cries with the 


notes of a dozen fiddles, the pressing invitations | 


| of two merry-andrews, and the energetic remon- 
strances of four gendarmes. We were in the 
| midst of a fair. 

““What saint’s day can this be?” said our 
fellow-passenger, Madame Pinguet, taking an 
almanac from her reticule; “ ah! it is the 21st, 
| St. Ursula’s day.” 

“Ursula!” repeated M. Maurice, looking at 
the woman with an air of surprise. 

“* Yes,” replied the latter, giving him the al- 
manac; “look! the 2lst,—that is to-day—St. 
Ursula’s day.” 

M. Maurice instinctively took the almanac, 
and pronounced the word Ursula in a low voice; 
then, as if lost in thought, he remained silent. 

On receiving back her almanac, Madame 
Pinguet asked him whether his intended bride 
| bore the name of Ursula in addition to that of 

Augusta. 





The women in the diligence, and particularly 
Madame Pinguet, seemed disposed to talk a little 
upon this double infirmity, but were prevented 
by the screams of the baby, which would neither 
sleep nor take the breast. An unpleasant sen- 
sation of cold now crept over us all. In vain 
did we pull up the glasses, and wrap our shawls 
and cloaks about us,-—we all felt chilled. 

M. Maurice at length let down the glass 
on his side, declaring that the external air was 
warmer than the atmosphere we breathed in the 
diligence; and, without being able to assign a 
cause for it, we found that he was right. But 
though we now shivered a little less, we never- 
theless all complained of a dreadfully uneasy 
sensation. The deaf and dumb girl who had 
come among us, was laughingly declared to be 
the cause of our feelings; a general malediction 
was jestingly cast upon her, and each endea- 
voured again to relapse into sleep: but this was 
impossible. One awoke in a fright,—another 
was continually starting,—a third had frightful 
dreams,—and I shook and awoke M. Maurice, 


| who was moaning dreadfully ; he told me he had 


But M. Maurice was so absent, that | 


the good lady was obliged to repeat her question | 


several times, ere a faintly-articulated “ No” 


issued from his lips: after which he uttered not | 


another word. 


We were at that hour of the day so solemnly | 


described by Alighieri, 

Che paja ’1 giorno pianger che si muore : 
an hour at which even the postillions cease to 
swear, and involuntarily participate in the calm- 
ness spread over nature. Silence led to reverie, 


reverie to sleep; and neither of us knew how | 


time had latterly passed when the coach stopped, 
and we found ourselves at Chalons-sur-Sione. 
Here we had supper. The linen was clean, the 


the nightmare. Amid these uncomfortable feel- 
ings, which seemed like a sudden blight fallen 
upon our hearts, the poor deaf and dumb girl 
was forgotten. The first beams of day, reflected 
upon her white dress, at length attracted our 
attention towards her. We long looked at her 
in silent astonishment; for we seemed fearful of 
trusting to our own senses. Each of us thought 
that it was an illusion, or the effect of twilight. 
But the sun soon appeared above the horizon, 
and put an end to our doubts. Our fellow-tra- 
veller struck us with affright. Her skin, of a 
livid and deadly white, seemed just fastened 
upon bare bones; the orbits of her eyes pre- 
sented an immense circumference; her thin 
skinny lips could scarcely cover a perfect set 
of projecting teeth; and the muscles and blood- 


| vessels of her neck stood out in strong relief. 


fare excellent, and all seemed well satisfied, ex- | 


cept M. Maurice. 

The diligence again started. ‘“ Are we out 
of Chalons?” constantly inquired M. Maurice. 

“ Why do you ask ?” said at length one of the 
female passengers. 

**Oh! I have no particular reason.” 

“Were you ever before at Chilons ?” 

“Yes; I was once quartered there.” 


| silence, as if fear had tied our tongues. 


Here the conversation ceased ; for the motion | 


of the coach, the darkness, and the heat of the 
weather, disposed us to sleep; to which, for my 


own part, I had yielded, when I was awoke by | 


a horrible jolt: the vehicle had stopped. 
“What is the matter?) What has happened ?” 


But we had no time for conjecture; the door | 


‘* There is still a vacant place,” said 
This was true, and yet we 


opened. 
the conductor. 


moment. 


figure in white appeared upon the steps. “She 


dumb. 
twice to Lyons. The devil be with her!” said 
he, in an under tone; “ she has always brought 
me bad luck: you can place her between you 
on the front seat. Take care of your horses, 
postillion!—The poor beasts seem frightened ; 
they stopped suddenly before, and now they are 
rearing.—Woah! so! so!—Oh! you may be 
easy on that score, Monsieur le Curé, I will take 
good care of the young lady.’’ These last words 
were addressed to a man in the garb of a priest, 
whom, by the light of the coach lantern, we could 
perceive standing in the road. 

The new comer having seated herself, the con- 
ductor gave the signal to the postillion, and off 
we started. We were all anxious to know some- 
thing of our new fellow-traveller, but as she was 
deaf and dumb that was impossible. 





grumbled, for we were so comfortable at that | 


“ Here’s a young lady,” said the conductor, | 
“ who will not take up much room;” anda small | 


will not trouble you much, for she is deaf and | 
I know her, and have already taken her | 





In a word, her face was a perfect death’s head, 
with the exception of two small eyes, sparkling 
like live coals from the bottom of their immense 
orbits, and a vivacity of motion which made her 
turn her singular countenance from one side to 
the other with an appearance of insatiable curi- 
osity. After scanning this strange figure for a 
considerable time, we looked at each other, in 
The 
little black eyes of the object of our surprise 
seemed to interrogate us in succession, and her 
large mouth smiled, but with an expression of 
gaiety so out of character with her countenance, 
that we cast down our eyes under the glance of 
hers: she seemed like death laughing in our 
faces. Now that we have read the “ Fantastic 
Tales,” such an object might appear simple 
enough, but, in 1812, it seemed to us like the 
wild phantasm of a dream. 

M. Maurice spoke first. ‘* But for my respect 
for the present company, I would say with the con- 
ductor, ‘ The Devil take her!’ Did you ever see 
such a face as hers? I have often beheld corpses 
on the field of battle; I have also seen dissect- 
ing-rooms; but never did I Upon my soul, 
she makes us all shudder. Look at the poor little 
baby; it is too much afraid even to cry.” 

Meantime, the poor object of these remarks 
looked at us all, and burst into a fit of laughter; 
but to the sight only, for we heard no sound. 
This silent laughter raised in us feelings of 
horror, but not the least sympathy for her mis- 
fortunes. I knownot what confessions we should 
have made to each other concerning our feel- 
ings, had not the axletree broke. 1 shall say 
nothing of the confusion consequent upon such 
an accident. The deaf and dumb girl quickly 
scrambled over our prostrate bodies, and got 
out first. When we had followed her, and stood 
contemplating the carriage lying upon its side, 
and our baggage strewed about the road, we 
were content to offer short congratulations to 
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each other on the preservation of our lives. Not 
so the conductor: he gave vent to curses and 
imprecations, 

‘‘Did 1 not tell you so?” he exclaimed, 
“ that cursed little dead woman, as they call her 
in her own neighbourhood, has brought this 
misfortune upon us. This is the third time she 
has gone in my coach to Lyons. The first time, 
one of the horses fell dead; the second, a pos- 
tillion broke his leg, and now——.” 

A house by the road side offered us an asylum 
whilst the diligence was being repaired. There 
the conductor deposited us, whilst a postillion 
mounted one of the horses to fetch the black- 
smith and wheelwright from a neighbouring vil- 
lage. 

It was not yet nine o'clock, and we thought 
this a good opportunity for taking a comfortable 
breakfast. The weather was beautiful ; the sun 
shone brightly, and, whilst our meal was getting 
ready, we rambled about the neighbourhood. 
But the scenery was not very picturesque or 
beautiful. There was indeed nothing to attract 
attention save a huge cross, about fifty yards 
from the house, surrounded by three young elms. 
A few branches of sweetbriar and common 
bramble were gently waving around a small 
grass plot extending round the stone at the foot 
of the cross. All this was very common; but 
it was so tastefully done, that it would have 
formed a beautiful little vignette for a Keepsake. 

“Well,” said Maurice, “as I have nothing 
else to do, I will sketch this pretty spot.’ 

At this moment Madame Pinguet knelt upon 
the stone, and began to tell a long chaplet of 
beads. 

“ Admirable !” continued Maurice, “ she will 
be a good figure in my sketch.—Can you con- 
ceive anything like that young girl? I really 
can’t bear to look at her. Yet how cruel is her 
fate! for she is young, and perhaps susceptible 
of love.” 

“Young!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, her motions and attitudes show youth, 
and extreme youth too. When at a distance, 
she might inspire interest; but this feeling is 
destroyed the moment she appears. 

“T assure you,” I said, “ that in the coach 
she seemed disposed to flirt with you, for she 
looked at you as if she desired to catch your 
attention.” 

“*The poor wretch,” said Maurice, as he 
raised his black silk cravat, and twirled his 
well-curled mustachios. ‘‘ The little dead 
woman acoquette! Andwhy not? Oh! woman, 
woman! 

“T should not suppose that you had much 
reason to complain. Have you been often in 
love?” 

“ Yes, but it never lasted more than a week.”’ 

“And yet you are going to be married.” 

“‘ Oh! that is very different. A woman takes 
your name, and you administer her property ; and 
then you have children to whom you leave your 
places and titles. But this is not what I term 
love. Augustais charming—but I have known 
so many charming women. Marriage is good, 
because it fixes you in the station you are to 
live in. But love is the most delightful pastime 
that = 

Madame Pinguet arose, and fetching the deaf 
and dumb girl, who was in the midst of a herd 
of goats playing with the animals, made signs to 
the poor creature to kneel and pray with her at 
the foot of the cross. I know not what the girl 
had at first thought Madame Pinguet wanted, 
but she had quietly suffered herself to be led 
under the elms. But when the good lady en- 
deavoured to make her kneel, she tripped away 
laughing, and returned to the goats, which she at 
Jength led to browse upon the briar that formed 
so graceful a hedge round the cross. 

“She is the genius of evil,” Maurice ex- 
claimed, “and the horror with which she in- 





spires me is instinct. Look, she is destroying 
the only beauty in this landscape.” 

At this moment the old goatherd and his dogs 
came and drove away the goats from the hedge. 
The little dead woman followed them, whilst 
Maurice and I advanced towards the old man, 
and requested that he would continue to protect 
this little spot. The goatherd knew nothing 
of landscape effects or sketches; but he in- 
formed us, that he prevented his goats from 
eating the bushes and grass of the enclosure, 


because, at the foct of the cross, where the grass | 


was thickest, a female had been buried about 
eighteen months before. 

‘Was she then murdered on that spot?” 
inquired Maurice. 

“T believe not, Sir,” the goatherd replied. 
“* However, she lodged at the house where you 
are waiting. The people there can tell you all 
about her. I was not then in the country.” 

The moment we reached the house, Maurice 
interrogated our hostess, whom the other tra- 
vellers were urging to hasten the breakfast. 
As she was laying the cloth, she informed us 
that a young girl arrived at her house one rainy 
night. She was weary and sad, and her eyes 
seemed inflamed with weeping. She retired to 
a private room, in which she shut herself up for 
nearly a month, paying her expenses each day; 
but these expenses were very trifling, because 
she scarcely ate anything. She used to roam 
about at night, and was often seen sitting upon 
the stones at the foot of the cross. One day 
she was found dead under one of the elms, to 
a branch of which she had hanged herself with 
a silk handkerchief. The branch had given 
way, and in her fall her temple had come in 
contact with one of the stones, which, as the 
doctor said, was the cause of her death. 

“The Mayorcame and scolded us,” continued 
the hostess, “ for having harboured a vagabond; 
for she had not a single paper with her to show 
who she was. The priest refused to bury her, 
or to allow her remains to be interred in conse- 
crated ground; but I had pity on her poor 
young corpse—I begged that it might be buried 
near the cross; for the ground there must be 
almost as good as consecrated ground. Besides, 
she had given me her will, enclosed in an old 
frame which I sold to her, after taking from it 
a fine portrait of the Emperor; and I have also 
placed it in the public room, as she requested I 
would.” 

There was now a general call for the will, 
which the hostess produced in a glazed frame 
of black wood; but the glass was so dirty that 
we could not read a word. At our request it 
was washed, and the frame put into the hands 
of M. Maurice. 

On looking at the writing, he uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise, and changed colour. 

“Well!” said I, with curiosity. 

“ Good God, how singular!” he exclaimed. 


“You seem to know the hand-writing!” I | 


said. 

«© T !—how should I know it?) A will! Our 
good hostess calls complaints and lamentations 
a will.” 

*« Let me read them.” 

M. Maurice’s hand trembled, and he continued 
to exclaim as if unconsciously: ‘* This is very 
singular; quite extraordinary!” 

I took the frame out of Maurice’s hands, for 
he still held it, though he had done reading the 
paper, and I copied the following lines written 
with a somewhat unsteady hand :— 

“ Be silent, if you recognize my hand-writing; 
on my knees I implore you not to tell my name, 
for I shall be afraid of my father even after 
death; I am dishonoured; and I must die. It 
is a dreadful thing; but I cannot act otherwise, 
I have no more money, no strength to work, 
and he whom I love, bade me farewell with 


laughter, Would I had lost my senses! but I 











could not become mad. I fear death, but stil] 
I must die. I am not yet fifteen. Let poor 
girls of my age beware of gentlemen who come 
to them disguised. Their hands are whiter 
than the hands of workmen ; they utter strange 
words; and their voice is soft.; But they love 
not girls beneath them in rank.. They deceive 
and abandon, and then laugh at them. | was 
superior to my station in life; but I was only 
fifteen; had I been older I should have de- 
served my misfortune. I have erred bitterly, 
but I dearly loved him who has destroyed m 
peace. All must now end. I hope for the 
prayers of every christian soul who passes this 
way. Let them pray also for him; for he is the 
cause of all; but let them say nothing to my 
father.” 

As I read these simple wailings of a seared 
heart, the hostess and the female Passengers 
showed by their sobs, how much they were 
affected; even the men betrayed emotion, 
Madame Pinguet uttered a vehement philippic 
against male perfidy. She said, indeed, nothing 
new, but she repeated all that had been said be- 
fore on the subject, and became much warmer 


| because M. Maurice, who had recovered his pre- 


sence of mind, was endeavouring to turn the 
whole into ridicule. The other man composing 
our party, sided with the kind-hearted Madame 
Pinguet, and although M. Maurice reproached 
the latter, all the honours of the discussion were 
won by the fair devotee. 

“ Ttis fortunate,” exclaimed M. Maurice, “that 
our lovely little fellow-traveller from Chalons is 
condemned to silence, for I should have had her 
also for an antagonist; and J confess, that such 
a face talking of love and romance, would have 
proved irresistible.” 

This recalled the little dead woman to our 
recollection; and we now for the first time re- 
marked that she was not present at breakfast, 
The conductor informed us that she never sate 
at table, but contented herself with a crust of 
dry bread. I looked through the open door, and 
saw her distributing this bread to the goats, by 
which she was surrounded. Poor creature! the 
animals, after taking from her hand the good she 
offered them, hastily fled from her, as if fright- 
ened at her aspect. 

The coach being repaired, we proceeded on 
our journey, during which we constantly felt a 
damp chiil dificult to account for, and experi- 
enced a physical and mental uneasiness, which 
spread sadness among us, and put a stop to all 
conversation. In spite of his efforts, M. Maurice 
was unable to resume his appearance of uncon- 
cern, and his lively conversation of the preced- 
ing day. 

We were delighted when we reached Lyons, 
and M. Maurice and I agreed to embark in one 
of the passage-bvats which descends the Rhone, 
he for Valence, and ! for Avignon. We met 
with pleasure upon the deck of this vessel, 
and he had recovered his gaiety. I was now 
better acquainted with him, and had received 
from him more circumstantial details about his 
fortune and his prospects of future happiness. 
He was really one of the most fortunate men 
of his age, and his expectations were of the 
highest and most brilliant kind. 

The navigation of the Rhone is disagreeable 
at this season of the year; the sources whence 
this river is supplied are already frozen, and its 
waters are consequently low. “Our great and 
unwieldy boat grounded so often, that on the 
second day we were obliged to sleep at a gloomy 
and wretched inn at Pomier. ‘The kitchen was 
the only public room, and by the dim light of 
its iron lamp, the first thing we discovered in 4 
corner were the flashing eye-balls of the little 
dead woman. 

“J cannot stand this,” said Maurice; “I had 
much rather return and sleep in the boat. Had 
I known she would have chosen this conveyance, 
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I certainly should have gone by Jand.” On say- | cles, I have been last night to see your mother ; 


ing this, he left the house, and a moment after 


| perceived that the young girl was also absent. | 


The tobacco-smoke soon forced me to take a 


walk in the open air until the repast, which the | 


host and hostess were pleased to call a supper, 
was ready. 

I bent my footsteps towards the Rhone, whose 
waters I heard gently murmuring under the 
beams of the moon, which heavy clouds driven 
by a wind in the upper regions of the atmo- 


sphere now and then overcast. In the midst ofa | 


willow grove, I thought I perceived M. Maurice, 
and near him a small figure in white. 

“ Why how is this!” thought I; ‘he cannot 
have taken to the death’s head, and made an 


appointment with her. At all events, I shall | 


quiz him.” 

A dark cloud now passed across the moon, 
and I saw him no more; but I heard a loud 
laugh, and the name of Ursula pronounced, and 
immediately after a splash as of a heavy body 


falling into the water, interrupted the uniformity | 
of its murmurs. I called Maurice ; he answered | 


not. The moon again shone forth in her splen- 





she was sleeping in the best bed-rooom, which 
she is not accustomed to sleep in, and looked 
very well.’ By the time that he had finished the 
account, they came to the packet, set sail, and 


| 


arrived safely in Liverpool. Mr. Tracy Clarke | 
and his son went at once to his brother’s house | 


in Leeds Street ; and in the course of conversa- 
tion, without thinking particularly of the matter, 
he told his dream about having gone to Maghull. 
But the singular part of the story is this. Early 
in the morning of the same day in which Mr. 


| 'T. Clarke left the Isle of Man, Mrs. Clarke, at 


Maghull, woke her young son, and said, ‘ I am 
very much distressed; I fear some evil has hap- 
pened to your father; for, last night, while lying 
in bed, I heard him come in; he rode up to the 
stable, put his horse into it, brought his saddle 
and bridle into the house, and hung them up as 
usual. I then heard his footsteps ascending 
the stairs, enter the room, and walk round the 
bed; all this I heard distinctly, though I saw 
nothing; and that it was your father’s footstep 
I am certain, as I should know it from any other 


| in the world; and I am sadly afraid that some 


dour, and I looked for him and the deaf and | 


dumb girl: both had disappeared. My voice had, 
however, attracted the attention of the boatmen. 

“Two persons are in the water,” | exclaimed 
in terror, ‘‘ they will be drowned.” 

The boatmen ran to the place. Torches were 
lighted, the river searched, and in the course of 
half an hour the body of Maurice was discovered 
among the reeds. All our efforts for his reco- 
very were of no avail; the last spark of life had 
fled. The body of the little dead woman was 
never found. 

Ishall not state the conclusion to which I 
have come upon the above facts. The reader 
now knows as muchas I do, and may, according 
tohis own ideas, account for the agitation of 
Maurice on hearing the name of Ursula, his 
impatience to get beyond Chalons, the catastro- 
phe which prevented his marriage, and the im- 
pression produced upon him by the little dead 
woman, my description of whom is really not 
an imaginary one. 


An Account of the Religious and Literary 
Life of Adam Clarke, LL.D., F.A.S. By 


a Member of his Family. Vol. If. Lon- 


don: Clarke. 


Tue present volume continues the narra- 
tive of Dr. Clarke’s life from 1792 down 
to1831. It was compiled by his daughter 
from journals, letters, and conversations, 
and, when completed, was submitted for the 
approval of the Doctor, and he vouched 
for the accuracy of the facts by subscribing 
his initials to each separately. As it is 
impossible for us to give anything like an 
analysis of such a work, we shall confine 
ourselves to some two or three curious or 
interesting circumstances. The following is 
a strange story, which we quote for the 
satisfaction of all who delight in the mar- 
vellous :— 

“ A curious circumstance occurred some little 
time previously to the death of Mr. Tracy Clarke 
[the Doctor’s brother], which deserves notice, 
both as being singular in itself, and as resting 
on more indubitable evidence than most re- 
corded facts of the kind. Mr. Tracy Clarke was 
accustomed to visit the Isle of Man occasionally 
for the recovery of his declining health; the last 
time that he was there, he took his third son, 
Thrasycles, with him, leaving his fifth son, 
about seven years old, with his mother. After 
Staying some days in the island, he proposed to 
return to Maghull, and while his son and he 


were walking to the packet, he said, ‘ Thrasy- 





misfortune has befallen him.’ 

“The day on which Mr. T. Clarke and his 
son arrived in Liverpool, his brother persuaded 
him to spend at his house, and to sleep there 
that night, sending his son Thrasycles forward 
to Maghull, to inform his mother of their safe 
arrival, When Mrs. Clarke saw Thrasycles 
coming without his father, she broke into the 
most passionate exclamations of grief, and it was 
a long time before her son could persuade her 
that his father was safe in Liverpool, so alarmed 
was she at seeing him alone, and so convinced 
did she feel that this visit of her husband's 
spirit, for such she always believed it to be, 
boded to him no good. A very short time after 
this, Mr. ‘T’. Clarke's illness increased so rapidly 
as speedily to terininate his life. 

“The above appears to be a most singular 
fact :—one person dreams, if such it were, in the 
Isle of Man, and tells the dream next morning 
to his son:—his wife, eight miles from Liver- 
pool, hears, on the same night, and tells it next 
morning, that she had heard him do what he 
himself dreamed he had performed. The cir- 
cumstance was told to others before the parties 
met; by the husband in the course of casual 
conversation, and by the wife as a subject of 
alarm; he supposes it to be a dream, and she 
an omen; and when her son appeared without 
the father, she thought that her forebodings 
were accomplished. There had been neither 
time nor possibility for intercourse between the 
parties: he had dreamed that he saw what was 
the fact, her sleeping in a room where she was 
not accustomed to sleep, and she actually be- 
lieved she had heard him in that very room. 
However it may be accounted for, it is a most sin- 
gular coincidence, and were we inclined to spe- 
culate, it might afford room for the supposition 
of mental sympathy and knowledge between per- 
sons far separated, or of the communion of spirits, 
wheneindividuals could not personally have in- 
tercourse.” 

There is, to us, something exceedingly 
touching in the following letter. The Doctor 
had long expressed an anxious wish for all 
his family to meet together once again under 
the same roof: he thus wrote to his sons in 
London when the subject had been again 
revived :— 

« Millbrook, Nov. 24, 1821. 

“My Dear Laps,—There is a great deal of 
anticipation here, concerning the projected 
general meeting of the family at Stourport. I 
must own I have few sanguine hopes, nor 
would I now leave home, but on the condition 
of meeting all my children; and should I once 
more get all my family about me, as common 


sense would dictate that in all probability it 
would be the last time that we should thus meet, 
I should earnestly wish that some solemn act 
should stamp the meeting. I do not mean that 
we should meet in gloom:—No, I will be as 
cheerful, and as happy with you as I can be; 
but I wish us all to act like a patriarchal family 


| of old, et cum Deo inire Fordus: to take a cove- 





nant with God, which shall put us all in an 
especial manner under his protection. 

“What should this covenant be? A very 
simple service, yet one on which my whole 
heart is bent ;—that we all receive the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper together. 1 have thought 
much of this lately, especially since 1 wrote the 
closing scene of old Samuel Wesley’s Life; 
when in extremis, he ordered all his family to 
gather round his bed, and receive the Sacrament 
with him, using our Lord’s words, ‘ With de- 
sire have I desired to eat this last passover 
with you before I die.’ 

** Now, we could all go together to the church, 
and get the clergyman to deliver it tous; Father, 
Mother, John, Theodoret, Anna Maria and 
Rowley, Eliza and Hook, and Mary Ann and 
Joseph: this would be to me the happiest day 
of my earthly existence, and I have no doubt 
that God would crown it with an especial bless- 


| ing, and would from that hour take you all into 
| his more especial care and protection. 


There 
is a mighty availableness in this kind of cove- 
nant-making: whatever, and whoscever is thus 
given to God, he interests himself in reference 
toward for ever: it is his own way, and this is 
one grand and especial use of the Lord's Sup- 
per. Some of my children have not entered 
into the Lord’s Covenant, and it is often to me 
a great and oppressive grief of heart: let me then 
thus glory over you all, and my sun will set with 
fewer clouds after having had this Divine satis- 
faction, 

*« 1 am, my dear Lads, Your old, nearly worn 
out, affectionate, deeply affectionate Father, 

“ ApAM CLARKE.” 

Among the many known and unknown 
persons to whom we are introduced in these 
volumes, there is one who strikes us as 
original, amiable, and interesting—a Miss 
Shepherd—a lady who was employed by 
Mr. Woodfall as translator to the Public Ad- 
vertiser. She was a strict Catholic; and, at 
the date of the following correspondence, 
nearly eighty years of age. The letters, from 
which we shall give a few extracts, were ad- 
dressed to the Doctor. 

“T have long thought as you think ; that all 
we term the evils of life, are either Penal, Phy- 
sical, or Probationary ; and it is very flattering 
to self love, in woman especially, when her 
thoughts are re-echoed by men in high repute 
for sense, learning, and piety: I might have 
added as you do, that present seeming evils are 
oftentimes preventive of greater future ones, as 
in the case of Bernard Gilpin, whose broker. 
leg saved him from the ad comburendum sen- 
tence of the wretches who were the scandal and 
disgrace of my religion. * * * 

“Thope, however, shortly, that you will be 
able to come and dine with me and Sally Wesley, 
and another relation of her father’s and uncle's, 
poor aged Abbey Cock, to whom I think Dr. 
Clarke might be an instrument of good, in re- 
moving a most unaccountable heaviness and 
gloom of soul, that gives to innocent /bel the 
horrors of guilty Cain. From earliest childhood 
she was educated and hath ever been a member 
of the Methodist Society; why then hath she 
not peace, and even joy? She is of a sombre, 
serious constitution, which may concur with her 
spirits to produce this—for her life hath not 
only been harmless, but edifying: search and 
see if you can penetrate into her natural reserve 
of temper and thought. My mind’s constitution 
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is the reverse of this sombre reserve: perhaps 
in the other extreme. In my soul’s best moods, 
I leap as the roebuck over mountains of spices : 
in its worst, it bursts forth as the volcanoes of 
Etna and Vesuvius: yet, thanks, immortal 
thanks, to the Almighty, who stilleth the raging 
of the winds, and of the sea, the voice which 
commandeth, thou shalt go no farther.” 


There is much that is highly interesting 
in the following :— 

«« The bearer is come to me as a servant, and 
would you believe it, I took her because she and 
her friends are Methodists: she knows no Me- 
thodist in town, nor even your places of wor- 
ship. Attached as I am to my own people, I 
would not put hindrances, but on the contrary, 
all lawful furtherances in the way of others in 
their different roads, and would have every one 
follow strictly the dictates of their own con- 
sciences. I therefore send her to you, as a 
minister of her own persuasion: she appears to 
me to want a guide, and to meet with Christian 
associates: otherwise she will go backward 
instead of forward, and perhaps, ultimately, be 
laughed out of all religion. * * * 

“T return you the Rev. Mr. Creighton’s 
Letters, &c. &c., and am not in the least offended 
at, but rather edified with his delicacy and ten- 
derness, in fearing to give a poor Roman Ca- 
tholic pain at his condemning what I condemn 
as heartily as he doth—the Jnquisition, and all 
cruelty and persecution—nay, all cunning arts to 
make converts. I practise, as you see, a very 
differentsystem: perhaps I may swindleaway this 
poor Sarah Boswell from your chapels to ours: 
but I send her to Dr. A. Clarke, not to Bishop 
Douglas. And here I cannot help disculpating 
myself from the general belief spread among 
Mr. Wesley’s people, of my having made young 
Samuel Wesley a Papist: he was made one. two 
full years before I ever saw his face: I had not 
the smallest share in making him a Catholic: a 
Frenchman, who went to his father’s house, was 
his converter: I heard of it, only by accident 
from a Mr. Payton, a famous performer on the 
viol de gamba, and I persuaded Samuel Wesley 
not to live in criminal hypocrisy and deception, 
but to tell his father honestly the fact, lest he 
should hear of it from others: he had not the 
courage to do this, but begged me to break it 
to his father. I said it would be indecorous, 
and not treating him with the respect and regard 
due to a clergyman, a gentleman, and a parent; 
but that the late Duchess of Norfolk, whose own 
feelings had sustained a similar trial,—a son 
quitting the religion of his ancestors,—would 
best sympathise in tenderness of feeling with 
Mr. Charles Wesley, and announce to him in all 
the delicacy of Christian charity, his son’s 
change of religion; besides these reasons, I 
wished to show Mr. C. W. all possible honour: 
the Duchess went in person, and showed him 
all respect and regard. So far, and no farther, 
was I concerned; and afterwards, in endea- 
vouring to persuade this two years’ old convert, 
to live soberly, temperately, and piously,—for 
this, and only this, I have done ample penance: 
for it is my peculiar vocation, not by choice, 
but per force, to be a very /ssachar,—crouching 
down under heavy burdens of ingratitude, and 
scourged with defamation into the bargain.” 

This old lady was surely a most delightful 
woman—again she writes in the same noble 
spirit :-— 

“You express wonder ‘that a good Catholic, 
and in Roma /a Santa, could so write.’ Had I not 
been a sincere, and even zealous Catholic, and 
a Catholic in the city of Rome, I had not so 
written. The dirt and rubbish of other people’s 
houses I am sorry to see; but I am not called 
to be their scavenger! but any filth, even a little 
dust or cobweb in my own mother’s palace, 
grieves me to the soul, so jealous am I for her 








glory and honour. It is the duty of every child 
she hath, to sweep, dust, wash, and scour the 
palace themselves. I do not leave my mother’s 
house because dirty and wicked servants have 
broken, damaged, and injured it and the furni- 
ture; I do all I can for it, let others do the 
same, and the house will soon be cleaned and 
put to rights. The Church, spite of storms and 
adverse winds and weather, insects, vermin, &c. 
still subsists: other sects, like branches, and 
pretty nosegays kept in bough-pots for a while, 
look rich and gay, but they die away after a 
time,—they have no root, and are scarcely slips. 
The parent tree outlives her children,—God 
graft them on again! Forgive, dear Sir, the 
zealous superstition of a woman.” 


With these pleasant letters we take our 
leave of the volume. 





Transatlantic Sketches ; comprising Visits to 
the most Interesting Scenes in North and 
South America, and the West Indies. With 
Notes on Negro Slavery and Canadian 
Emigration. By Capt. J. E. Alexander. 

[Second Notice.] 

WE shall, in justice to Capt. Alexander, give 

two or three extracts from his work, of a 

somewhat different character from those of 

last week—the following is an account of a 

great natural curiosity, the Lake of Asphal- 

tum, in Trinidad :— 
«* At Point La Braye are seen masses of pitch, 
which lock like black rocks among the foliage. 

At the small hamlet of La Braye a considerable 


extent of coast is covered with pitch, which | 


runs a long way out to sea, and forms a bank 
under water. ‘The pitch lake is situated on the 
side of a hill, eighty feet above the level of the 
sea, from which it is distant three-quarters of a 
mile; a gradual ascent leads to it, which is 
covered with pitch in a hardened state, and 
trees and vegetation flourish upon it. 

“ The road leading to the lake runs through a 
wood, and on emerging from it the spectator 
stands on the borders of what at a first glance 
appears to be a lake, containing many wooded 
islets, but which on a second examination proves 
to be a sheet of asphaltum, intersected through- 
out by crevices three or four feet deep and full 
of water. The pitch at the sides of the lake is 
perfectly hard and cold, but as one walks to- 


wade through the water, the heat gradually in- 
creases, the pitch becomes softer and softer, 
until at last it is seen boiling up in a liquid 
state, and the soles of the feet become so heated 
that it is necessary to dance up and down in a 
ridiculous manner. The air is then strongly 
impregnated with bitumen and sulphur, and as 
one moves along the impressions of the feet re- 
main in the surface of the pitch. 

‘‘ During the rainy season, it is possible to 
walk over the whole lake nearly, but in the hot 
season a great part is not to be approached. 
Although several attempts have been made to 
ascertain the depth of the pitch, no bottom has 
ever been found. The lake is about a mile and 
a half in circumference ; and not the least extra- 
ordinary circumstance is, that it should contain 
eight or ten small islands, on which trees are 
growing close to the boiling pitch. 

“Tn standing still on the lake near the centre 
for some time, the surface gradually sinks, till 
it forms a great bowl as it were, and when the 
shoulders are level with the general surface of 
the lake, it is high time to get out. Some time 
ago, a ship of war landed casks to fill with the 
pitch, for the purpose of transporting it to Eng- 
land; the casks were rolled on the lake, and 
the hands commenced filling, but a piratical- 
looking craft appearing in the offing, the frigate 
and all hands went in chase—on returning to 
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the lake, all the casks had sunk and disap- 
peared. * * * 

“ Science is at a loss how to account for such 
an extraordinary phenomenon as this pitch lake, 
for it does not seem to occupy the mouth of an 
exhausted crater, neither is the hill on which it 
is situated of volcanic origin, for its basis is clay, 

“The flow of pitch from the lake has been 
immense, the whole country around, except 
near the Bay of Grapo which is protected by a 
hill, being covered with it, and it seems singular 
that no eruption has taken place within the 
memory of man, although the principle of motion 
still exists in the centre of the lake. The ap. 
pearance of the pitch which had hardened, is as 
if the whole surface had boiled up into large 
bubbles, and then suddenly cooled ; but where 
the asphaltum is still liquid, the surface is per- 
fectly smooth. 

‘* Many experiments have been made for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether the pitch could 
be applied to any useful purpose. Admiral 
Cochrane, who was possessed of the enterprising 
and speculative genius of his family, sent two 
ship-loads of it to England, but after a variety 
of experiments, it was ascertained, that in order 
to render the asphaltum fit for use, it was neces. 
sary to mix such a quantity of oil with it, that 
the expense of the oil alone would more than 
exceed the price of pitch in England. A second 
attempt was made by a company styled the 


| Pitch Company, who sent out an agent from 


England, but finding that Admiral Cochrane 
had failed, and being convinced that any further 


| attempt would be useless, he let the matter drop,” 


Forty miles distant from the Lake of As- 
phaltum, is another natural curiosity, an as- 
semblage of mud volcanoes, of which the 
largest is about 150 feet in diameter :— 

** They are situated ina plain, and are not 
more than four feet elevated above the surface 
of the ground, but within the mouth of the cra- 
ter, boiling mud is constantly bubbling up; at 
times, the old craters cease to act, but when 
that is the case, new ones invariably appear in 
the vicinity; the mud is fathomless, yet does 
not overflow, but remains within the circumfer- 
ence of the crater. From what I recollect of 
the Crimea, I should say that there are remark- 
able similarities between it and Trinidad, geolo- 
gically speaking: in both there are mud volca- 
noes; in both there are bituminous lakes; and 


: . a | both have been frequently visited with earth- 
wards the middle, with the shoes off in order to | 1 y : 


quakes.” 

The account of the Havannah is interest- 
ing; and a very choice place it appears to be. 

“In a city, the population of which is so 
mixed, the habits of the lower classes so demo- 
ralized, among whom gambling, and its conco- 
mitant, drunkenness, is so prevalent,—in a city 
where there is no police, and where, by paying 
the priests handsomely, absolution may be ob- 
tained for the most atrocious crimes, no wonder 
that robberies and assassinations are of almost 
daily occurrence. Some time ago no fewer than 
seven white people were murdered in different 
parts of the city in one day. * * * 

“People are robbed in open day in the fol- 
lowing manner: Two villains come on each side 
of a pedestrian, displaying long knives under 
their arms, while a third deliberately takes out 
his watch, purse, gold shirt-buttons, &c., and 
whispers that if the least noise is made, the 
knife will do its office; and though the plun- 
dered individual may afterwards recognize the 
robbers, he is afraid to give evidence against 
them, and must just put up with his loss. * * * 

“When the least scuffle takes place in the 
streets, all the doors and windows are hastily 
closed in the neighbourhood ; the inmates of the 
houses are so much afraid of being called upon 
to give evidence in case of a murder. * * * 


“The bodies of the murdered are exposed for 
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a day in the street, behind the gaol, in order 
that their relatives may claim them. One fore- 
noon I happened to be passing the government 
house with my friend Mr. Jackson, and observ- 
ed a small crowd collected; we looked over the 
shoulders of the people, and saw a ghastly 
sight. In an open bier, with legs and handles 
to it, lay the corpse of a white man, about forty 
years of age, rather good-looking, and wearing 
a grim smile on his countenance. A dreadful 
gash was in his throat, his hands were also cut 
in the death-struggle, and his trowsers and shirt 
were torn, and literally steeped in gore. This 
was a Gallician shopkeeper, who had been mur- 
dered in his own store, two or three hours be- 
fore. * * * All this took place within a few 

ards of the custom-house guard, with perfect 
jmpunity to the murderers.” 

The following boarding-house keeper seems 
to us just suited to the place ;—and with this 
portrait we shall conclude. 

“One of the most remarkable characters in 
Havannah, was Nic, the keeper of a boarding- 
house, frequented principally by English and 
American captains and supercargoes. He was 
a Yorkshireman of low extraction, vulgar in his 
appearance and language, shrewd and merce- 
nary in his character. * * * Nic was an un- 
dertaker as well as a tavern-keeper, and had a 
loft, or larder, as he called it, of ready-made 
coffins of all sizes, with which he could accom- 
modate his guests at the shortest notice; and 
he had also a private burial-ground. ‘ Take 
care of Nic’s stick,’ became a current saying in 
Havannah; for when a stranger arrived Nic 
would talk to him, and all the while be measur- 
ing him with a short stick, in case a coffin was 
required. 

“ An acquaintance told me that he lived for 
some time at Nic’s house, and there got acquaint- 
ed with a very pleasant young man, an English 
supercargo, who was full of health and spirits, 
and fondly anticipated the successful result of a 
mercantile speculation. One day my acquaint- 
ance missed him, and he asked Nic what had 
become of him. ‘ He is in the next room,’ said 
Nic, coolly; ‘ we'll go in and see him after din- 
ner.’ When the coffee had been discussed, and 
the cigars lighted, Nic asked the company to 
follow him; they did so, and found the super- 
cargo a yellow corpse in his bed-room, and laid 
out for interment; he had just succumbed to 
the demon of the West. My acquaintance was 
shocked beyond measure at such a sudden and 
awful event, for he really had a regard for the 
young man. Nic made a joke of the matter, 
and, rubbing his hands, jeeringly said, ‘ Well, 
who's for a rubber at whist?’ ” 





Mary of Burgundy ; or, the Revolt of Ghent. 
By the Author of ‘ Darnley,’ &c. 3 vols. 
Longman & Co. 

Tutsis perhaps the best of the author’s works: 

at any rate, we have been much moved by the 

details, and interested in the fate of its leading 
characters. There is, we think, more true 
dignity in the conception of the stories, and 
more chivalrous feeling in the knights and 
dames of Mr. James’s romances, than in those 
of any living novelist. He has the eye of a 
painter, and something of the feeling of the 
poet. He seeks to do justice to the heroic 
= of human nature, and bestows beautiful 
orms and lofty aspirations: he arrays the 
creations of his fancy in the splendid costume 
of the times of the tournaments, and throws 
what the painters call a fine aerial atmosphere 
over the actions they are called on to perform. 

We see, too, all that the author sees : his out- 

line is distinct and bold: we are made fami- 

liar with the motives as well as with the deeds 








of his actors; and, what is still better, there 
is a visible unity of purpose throughout, to 
which all parts are subordinate—a certain 
sign of true genius in an author. We cannot, 
however, conceal from ourselves, that other 
writers have excelled him in natural delinea- 
tion of character, in simplicity of narrative, 
and in those electric bursts of passion which 
kindle all around like sunshine bursting over 
a clouded landscape. He is likewise a little 
too fond of painting scenery and describing 
dresses; and we could find other faults; but 
were his faults doubled, they are more than 
atoned for by his beauties, among which we 
have neglected to reckon a hatred and loath- 
ing for all that is mean and base, and a de- 
sire to lift human nature a degree above the 
mires and sloughs of vulgar sensuality, in 
which so many natures still delight to wallow. 

The scene of this story is laid in the city of 
Ghent, the chief actors are princes, princesses, 
and citizens, and the time is during those 
stormy days, when Mary, only daughter of 
Charles of Burgundy, was left, by the fall ofher 





father, the difficult task of soothing the exas- | 


erated Flemings, conciliating the ambitious 


Roads and—more — still—the choice | 


of a husband with a heart worthy of her love, 
and an arm capable of defending her domi- 
nions. When = arrived at Ghent, she found 
Albert Maurice, a young citizen, President of 


the people: he had already distinguished him- 


self by eloquence and bravery, and more than 
all, bya ready promptitude of soul prepared 
for every emergency. For one thing, he was 
not, however, prepared—the beauty of Mary 
of Burgundy : her bright eyes, her winning 
smiles, and maidenly blushes, disturbed in a 
serious manner his visions of freedom and 
schemes for forming a fair republic among 
the great cities of Flanders : he had even the 
audacity to think of her anda throne. His 
love for the Princess, and his duty to his 
country, perplexed and troubled him, and 
gave time and occasion for plots against his 
power and person: by one great effort, he 
triumphed over all enemies, domestic and 
foreign ; but, in the first hours of his glory, 
he made the unwelcome discovery, that his 
love could not be returned, so he drank poison 
and died. When we have said that the cha- 
racter of Albert Maurice is to us original 
and well supported throughout, we have only 
to add, that we think poetic or natural justice 
has been violated in his tragic end. The 
author will answer, that a narrative for which 
history had set up landmarks, obliged him so 
to deal with characters created to help out 
the story. This may be so: still we consider 
it unfair, to create a noble creature only to 
show how handsomely he can be knocked 
on the head. We are of opinion that the 
author has adhered too closely to history ; it 
was enough to have caught its spirit and 
worn its dress, without undertaking to per- 
form all its particular actions. 





Encyclopedia Ecelesiastica. Part I. By 

T. A. Trollope, LL.B. London: Murray. 
A book of reference for the students of eccle- 
siastical history has been long wanting ; all 
writers on the subject too frequently allude 
to institutions and sects, whose nature they 
leave unexplained. We remember too well 
how often we toiled through ponderous folios, 
with no better guide than the index to Mo- 
sheim, in search of the history of some for- 





gotten heresy, or the nature of some rare 
ceremony, not to view with pleasure an al- 
phabetical arrangement of ecclesiastical in- 
formation. Mr. Trollope’s work is not a 
mere explanation of terminology ; it gives a 
full and satisfactory account of every subject 
connected with the forms of Christianity ; 
and though he is manifestly a staunch adhe- 
rent of the Anglican church, he states the 
appesing doctrines candidly and impartially. 

he introduction of the terms most commonly 
used in the Mohammedan religion, we regard 
as a great improvement, though by no means 
disposed to yield our assent to the whole of 
Mr. Forster’s ingenious reasoning, in that 
very able and learned work, ‘ Mohamme- 
danism Unveiled,’ yet we think he has fully 
proved that Islamism should be regarded as 
the spurious offspring of Christianity. The 
account of the Armenian church, given by 
Mr. Trollope, is rather vague and unsatis- 
factory. It would have been no very diffi- 
cult task, and it certainly would afford very 
interesting results, to examine the history of 
Christianity in Armenia and the neighbour- 
ing parts of western Asia, and to show how 
the rivalry between the Arsacide and the 
Sassanides preserved Armenian Christianity 
from the contamination of the Manichean 
heresy. In the article Ascetics, we think 
that the author should have noticed the 
striking similarity between the Christian and 
Buddhist hermits ; so strong is the likeness, 
that the Jesuit missionaries asserted their 
i identity, and, in the very teeth of 
ristory, declared that Buddhism was derived 
from Christianity. 

We shall anxiously expect the future parts 
of this excellent work ; its merits must secure 
for it a conspicuous place in every theologi- 
cal library ; and we know of no other that 
will equally facilitate the study of candidates 
for holy orders. 





Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom. Translated, with sup- 
plemental matter, by E. Griffith, F.R.S., &c. 
Parts 35 and 36 (Annelides and Crustacea). 
London: Whittaker & Co. 

One of the most interesting modes in which we 
can study natural history is, to apply the facts 
discovered in one class of animals to elucidate 
imperfectly understood phenomena in others; to 
cause that which is clear, to reflect a light on that 
which is obscure; and to inquire how each ad- 
vance in our knowledge may confirm or correct 
previously formed ideas. ‘The present numbers 
of the ‘ Animal Kingdom’ abound in facts suited 
for making such comparisons. 

Physiologists have been for some time aware 
that the hard parts of the body are not always 
the strongest; on the contrary, that the bone is 
frequently broken by the muscles when these 
are called into sudden and involuntary action. 
Crustacea afford the best-known example. Ifa 
sharp probe be driven into the claw of a crab, 
the powerful muscular effort made to get rid of 
the object causing pain actually snaps off the 
limb. Fishermen, to whom this fact is familiar, 
account for it by supposing that the crab, know- 
ing its claw to be its best part, throws it away, 
out of spite, to deprive its captor of so delicate a 
morsel. There are, however, other occasions 
on which the animal exerts this same power 
with more judgment. It has a singular faculty 
of re-producing its limb if torn off; but this re- 
production can only take place from a joint. If, 
then, the claw be fractured at any intermediate 
place, the animal, of its own accord, throws off 
the mutilated limb from the nearest joint to the 
injury. Nowa similar power of the soft over 
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the hard parts is to be traced in man. We re- 
member, not many years since, an accident that 
occurred within our knowledge, and strikingly 
exemplified this principle. A lamplighter was 
engaged at his vocation, when he felt his ladder 
slipping from under him; he made a violent 
effurt to save himself but fell to the ground. 
When taken up and examined by a surgeon 
both his knee-pans were found fractured across, 
and the bony projection which forms the elbow 
of the right arm was also broken off. From the 
circumstance of the ground being extremely 
muddy at the time, we were able to see that, 
in the fall, his knees had never touched it; and, 
therefore, that the knee-pans must have been 
torn across by the sudden and violent action of 
the straight muscles of the thigh. Here then is 
a fact of importance in the animal economy,— 
of high importance also to the surgeon in his 
treatment of fractures, and knowledge of their 
causes; and this fact was first observed, and is 
still most frequently pointed out in a crab. 

That remarkable instinct, by which wounded 
and diseased animals are driven away by their 
fellows, seems to pervade the whole animal race, 
and serves them instead of quarantine laws. 
The wounded stag feeds apart from the herd; 
give a dog a lashing and all the other dogs hunt 
it; or turn a wounded dog into a kennel and 
he is probably eaten before morning. White 
mentions, that, having wounded a partridge, 
which escaped in consequence of darkness, he 
went next morning to look for it; the covey 
rose, some on his right hand, and some on his 
left, and just before and over his head he per- 
ceived two birds fly directly against each other, 
when instantly, to his great astonishment, one 
of them dropped at his feet, and proved, by the 
clotted blood on its breast and wing, to be his 
wounded bird, while the blood flowed from a 
fresh wound on the head. This we are inclined 
to attribute to the instinct of which we have 
been speaking, though he explains it in a dif- 
ferent way. However, not to insist on that, we 
find clear proof that such instinct exists in crus- 
taceous animals; for, as we read in the supple- 
mental matter of these Parts, Pére Labat, in 
describing a species of tourlouron, found on the 
coasts of Barbary, reports, “that these same 
crustacea cut in pieces and devour the indivi- 
duals of their own species which have been 
lamed by any acvident.” 

The reproduction of limbs, of which we have 
spoken, is of much interest, and is well described. 
The structure of the stomach, furnished with 
teeth, and combining in itself the functions of a 
mouth and digestive organ, has long engaged 
the notice of naturalists. The fact observed in 
Cypris, and which occurs also in certain insects, 
is the aphides, that one fecundation answers for 
several successive generations, merits consider- 
ation. But for these, and many entertaining 
observations on leeches, earth-worms, and other 
annelides, we must refer to the Parts before us. 








Heeren’s Manual of Ancient History. 2nd edit. 
Oxford: Talboys. 


WE rejoice to see a second edition of this ex- 
cellent work ; not only because it affords us a 

roof that the meritorious exertions of Mr. 'Tal- 

vys to afford his countrymen the benefit of 
Professor Heeren’s researches have been appre- 
ciated by the public; but also because it shows 
that penny abstracts and compilations have not 
quite extinguished the desire of sound know- 
ledge, nor yet completely destroyed the accurate 
study of history. We have too recently spoken 
of the obligations which the world owes to the 
researches of Heeren, to render any further 
remarks on the subject necessary; and equally 
needless is it to dwell on the merits of this Ma- 
nual, whose fame as the best introduction to the 
study of Ancient History is now fully established 





in Germany, France, England, and America. 
The present edition has been thoroughly and 
carefully revised ; there are, incorporated in it, 
numerous emendations and improvements trans- 
mitted to the publisher by Professor Heeren 
himself. In its present state, it is at once the 
best text-book for the student of history, and 
the best book of reference for the more advanced 
scholar which exists in any language. 

Mr. Talboys announces the speedy publica- 
tion of Heeren’s Manual of Modern History; 
we beg leave to suggest the propricty of adding 
to it his admirable Essay on the consequences of 
the Crusades, which obtained the prize of the 
French Institute in 1808. ‘The announcement 
of the speedy publication of the Historical Re- 
searches into the Politics, Intercourse, and 
Trade of the Ancient Asiatic Nations, fills us 
with pleasure ; the excellence of the volumes on 
Africa has made us impatient of the delay in the 
printing of the Asia. 





The Testimony of Nature and Revelation. By the 

Rev. H. Fergus. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 
Tuts excellent work contains in a brief space 
all that is likely to be useful in the Bridgewater 
Treatises, and displays infinitely more of origi- 
nal thought and patient research than the two 
volumes which have been recently published by 
the managers of his lordship’s legacy. We have 
never seen any work in which the necessity of 
a revelation was more clearly demonstrated, 
while at the same time its due importance was 
assigned to natural religion. The harmony of 
nature and revelation is an argument tvo fre- 
quently neglected by those who discuss the evi- 
dences of Christianity; and there are some who 
condemn every appeal to that universal and 
ever-open bible—the universe, in which even a 
child can trace “ the wondrous works of God.” 
So did not the first preachers of Christianity : 
they declare, “God lett not himself without wit- 
ness, in that he did good, and gave us rain from 
heaven, and fruitful seasons, tilling our hearts 
with food and gladness.” 

We hope that this work will be extensively 
used in the education of youth; it is admirably 
calculated to stimulate students to scientific re- 
search and the observation of nature; it suggests 
subjects of contemplation by which the mind 
must be both delighted and instructed; and, 
finally, it teaches tiie most sublime of all lessons, 
admiration of the power, delight in the wisdom, 
and gratitude for the love of our Creator. 





Le Centenaire : Roman Historique et Dramatique, 
en sit Epoques. Par E. Jouy, de I’ Académie 
Frangaise. Paris: Silvestre et Baudouin; 
London, Dulau & Co. 

We fear that the honours of the Académie 
Francaise have but a withering influence on 
genius; for here is the author of ‘Scylla’—the 
elegant and philosophical Hermite de la Chaussée 
d’ dntin—the France Parleur—and the able and 
persecuted advocate of freedom under the resto- 
ration, dwindled into a very ordinary piece of 
mortality, and writing dramatic sketches of poli- 
tical events for the perusal, we should suppose, 
of * youths of both sexes.” ‘The work has little 
to recommend it, except to those whose opi- 
nions are flattered, and whose errors the writer 
has attempted to palliate. 





Contes d'une vieille Fille &@ ses Neveux. Par Ma- 
dame Emile de Girardin. 2nd edit. Paris: 
Gosselin; London, Dulau & Co. 

TueEseE volumes contain, in the shape of tales, 

useful moral lessons for children. ‘The style is 

easy, flowing, and even elegaut, and the work 
might prove a valuable acquisition to teachers 
of the French language in this country. It is 
neatly got up, and adorned with two pretty 
etchings by Johannot. 














OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


‘A Treatise on Happiness.'—Two intermin. 
able volumes of the dreariest common-places, 
We have really no patience with men, who hav- 
ing, in a long course of desultory reading, col. 
lected together an infinity of “wise saws and 
modern instances,” discharge them all, without 
even a ‘‘ Gardy Voo,” or “ The Lord have mercy 
upon you,” on the devoted heads of us critics, 
who are obliged to read them, as Van Buchel] 
used to swallow his pills—pro bono publico, 

This author answers well to Swilt’s descrip. 
tion of “those judicious collectors of bright parts, 
and flowers, and observanda, by some called the 
sieves and boulters of learning; though it is 
left undetermined, whether they dealt in pearls 
or meal; and, consequently, whether we are more 
to value that which passed through or what 
stayed behind.” Quotation from such a work 
is difficult; but the directions for composition 
will afford a specimnen of the matter of the vo- 
lume, and of what it is courteous to term the 
writer’s style :— 

««The formation of a literary work is like the 
welding of iron; original thoughts, quotations, 
and a variety of materials are brought together; 
and these are heated, ductilised, and formed into 
a solid mass by the mental powers. Then it is 
freed from superfluities; it is filed and po- 
lished. In composing, it is better to write on 
the one half of a sheet, and to leave the other 
for additions or corrections. Good paper anda 
good pen are not to be disregarded ; for what- 
ever will contribute to the facility and pleasure 
of the author, will assist him in his work.” 

This sledge hammer mode of forging vulumes, 
reminds us of the praise bestowed by a Scotch 
critic on a poet of his own nation, whom he 
wished to extol for accuracy of conception: “ He 
seizes the idea,” said he, ‘‘ asin a vice, and hits 
it directly on the head.” The part which recom- 
mends writing only on half the sheet, if by that 
he means one side, and the use of good pens 
and paper, we introduce with pleasure to the 
notice of all ourcorrespondents. His advice in 
the next page, that ‘The student should com- 
pose when he is disinclined, that he may con- 
quer himself, and when he is inclined, that he 
may perceive how far his ability will carry him,” 
almost equals in comprehensiveness the Irish 
wish: “ Bad luck to you, every day you see a 
paving-stone, and every day you don’t.” We 
only wish our author had pointed out what part 
of his work was written under the former cir- 
cumstances, and what under the latter, as we 
should much like to see the utmost extent to 
which “ his ability would carry him.” 

‘ Analysis of the Greek Cases, by C. Seager? 
—A useful little work, but it should have been 
written in English. The use of barbarous Latin 
in books of education, was, we had hoped, an 
ancient folly not likely to be repeated. 

* Responsibility, Inevitable, Immediate, Neces- 
sary.’ — This pamphlet contains twenty-one 
numbered pages ; of these, nineteen are unadul- 
terated nonsense, one is blank, and one contains 
atitle and a pretty sentence from Montesquieu. 

‘ Selections from Ovid and Tibullus, with Eng- 
lish Notes.’—The notes are chiefly explanatory, 
and are well calculated to assist the progress of 
youthful students. 

‘Lucien Greville, by a Cornet of the Hon. 
E. I. C. Service.’—These volumes describe the 
incidents of a voyage to and from India, and of 
a brief residence in the East: the author too 
frequently mistakes vulgarity for humour, and 
coarseness for wit. ‘There is no story in the 
work, and the sketches of character are vague. 
There are, however, some clever illustrations 
from the pencil of George Cruikshank. — 

‘ Adelaide : a story of Modern Life.’ —This novel 
has been published by subscription, and there- 
fore criticism cannot prevent its having a remu- 
nerative sale. In saying that it is from begin- 
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ning to end a perfect display of mediocrity, in 
which a sentence positively good or positively 
pad would be hailed as a relief, we trust that 
we shall hurt only the vanity of the writer, who 
js manifestly a person possessing very tender 
feelings and highly moral principles. 

‘ Bibliotheca Classica, by Dr. Dymock.’ — 
Names of such common occurrence as Aristo- 
menes and Palibothra, are not to be found in 
this new Classical Dictionary; Camillus, possess- 
ing, we suppose, too little individual importance, 
must be sought under his family name Furius ; 
and the account given of the Agrarian Law is 
absurdly erroneous from beginning to end. We 
mention the articles for which we sought at 
hazard; and, as the reader will probably ac- 
knowledge, we found little encouragement to 
repeat our experiments. But being mercifully 
disposed, we shall return the author good for 
evil, and give him what he has withheld from 
us, some useful information. We take leave to 
tell him, that a man named Niebuhr has written 
awork on Roman History, which it is worth 
his while to consult. 

‘The Mechanics’ Magazine, Vol. XVIIl.’— 
This work does honour to our cheap literature ; 
and the present volume is a proof that the con- 
ductors abate no jot in their exertions. 


‘The Wreck of the Rothsay Castle, by Joseph 
Adshead.’—All the authentic details are here 
collected together, and they form a most ap- 

ling narrative of human suffering. Mr. Ads- 
head, however, has shown but little skill in 
arranging his abundant materials; the work 
would have been improved had one half at least 
been omitted. 


‘ An Historical and Descriptive Account of the 
Coast of Sussex, by J. D. Parry, M. A.’—We 
regret to state, that this handsome volume is a 
very miserable manufacture. We have not often 
seen a work of higher pretensions and humbler 
performance. 

‘The Field Book ; or Sports and Pastimes of the 
United Kingdom, by the Author of ‘ Wild 
Sports of the West.’—Here is another ponder- 
ous volume, of which it is impossible to say one 
other word in its praise than that it is printed 
on good paper and with clear type. The sub- 
ject is ridiculously overlaid with the most ab- 
surd trifles, and these, too, abounding in errors. 
We have seemingly an encyclopedia of know- 
ledge, and may hunt for an hour without finding 
asingle fact worth treasuring up in our memory. 

* Frank Orby.’—There is little in these three 
volumes to distinguish them from the ordinary 
run of novels that load the shelves of circulating 
libraries ; but that little leads us to regret, that 
the writer’s powers have not been more care- 
fully cultivated, and more controlled by discre- 
tion. Bad puns do not constitute wit, neither 
is coarseness exactly the same thing as humour. 
The work contains the materials of an excellent 
tale; great shrewdness is shown in the delinea- 
tion of character, and there is a general vrai- 
semblance in the incidents. Here, however, our 
praise must terminate; we cannot speak well 
of the writer's style, and still less can we ap- 
prove the management of his story. ‘The work 
is, however, above mediocrity, and may be read 
with pleasure on one of those broiling days 
when we are too lazy to think, and wish for 
some book that requires no exertion of our in- 
tellectual faculties. 


‘ Harris's Dictionary of the Natural History of 
the Bible.’—This work is not a mere reprint of 
the American edition; several important cor- 
rections and additions have been made to it by 
Mr. Conder, who superintended the republica- 
tion. We regret to state, that some of the 
wood-cuts are very indifferently executed, and 
are calculated to convey the most erroneous 
impressions respecting the structure and figure 
of the different animals. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 





OCEANIDES. No. VII. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE CAPE.t 
By Mrs. Fletcher. 
CHANGE the vision. Now no more 
Gorgeous smile both sea and sky ; 
Sunset mimics now no shore 
Where bright domes and gardens lie; 
Past are Ocean's gentle forms ; 
Now he breathes but cold and storms. 


Seek no longer that sweet blue 
Mirrored lately in his breast ; 

Love and peace are gone ;—now view 
Death, with terror for his crest; 

Briny hills in horrid show, 

Heaving, boiling, to and tro. 


Look not for the pearl-like spray 
Scattered late with playful hand, 
Then, ’twas Ocean's holiday ; 
Now, he wars with trump and brand ; 
Asking aid but from one other; 
The old wind, his strong twin-brother. 


Hark the summons! they are greeting; 
Dire their friendship, wind and wave ; 

Sayst thou, man, but two are meeting ? 
Mock them on, and find thy grave; 

Mock with mind and fiery will; 

They have mightier power and skill. 


They are meeting—they are met— 
Where is now the gallant ship ? 

Down on her side—ail bruised her pride— 
Her topmast on the deep— 

And her strongest—amplest sail, 

Shred in tatters by the gale. 


Lo, they grapple! beast and prey; 
Blast and billow; ‘shroud and hull; 
Grim destruction hath its way, 
Till the vessel beautiful 
As with woman’s nerve and heart, 
Downward sinks with groan and start. 


Hail to thee, thou surging foam! 
Hail to thee, thou screaming blast ! 
And hail the drowner’s thought of home, 
His saddest, fondest, last! 
And a few more days and leagues a few, 
Hail to thee, Ocean, calm and blue! 





EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Ir is now seventy years and odd, since the 
Royal Academy was founded, and Reynolds 
averred that painting would in consequeuce go 
on improving in lustre and sentiment ull it all 
but reached perfection. Were we to compare 
the pictures of that day with the works of this, 
we should find that the prophecy of the President 
is neither fulfilled nor fulfilling ; and that the 
propriety of establishing an Academy at all, is 
at least questionable. We see no works in the 
present exhibition, but such as might have been 
produced had the Academy never been; and we 
see many very indifierent productions, which the 
facilities the institution holds out to dulness, 
have called into existence. Sir Walter Scott, 
in one of the introductions to his inimitable 
novels, calls portrait-painting the art of “ levy- 
ing a tax upon the vanity of mankind, which 
could not have been extracted from their taste 
or liberality.” ‘This tax has been levied with a 
merciless hand by the artists of the year 1833: 
out of eleven hundred and seven paintings and 
drawings, there are not less than six hundred 
portraits, and of one hundred and eighteen 
pieces of sculpture, eighty are busts. To be 
more particular, the three principal galleries 


+ The Cape of Good Hope was so named by King 
John of Portugal; the discoverer, Bartholomew Diaz, 
gave it the more emphatic, and to this day the more 
deserved title, of the Cape of Tempests. 


where the Royal Academicians exhibit their own 
pictures, contain in all four hundred and eighty- 
one paintings: two hundred and seventeen of 
these are portraits of men and women—we don’t 
reckon horses and dogs: one hundred and thirty 
are of a poetic or historic stamp, and the re- 
maining one hundred and thirty-one may be 
arranged under landscape. Portrait, therefore, 
everywhere prevails—nor is it, with a few ex- 
ceptions, of the first order: Wilkie has, indeed, 
burst out like a comet; the President too has 
one or so of high merit, Phillips has perhaps 
more, and Pickersgill one at least worthy of his 
reputation: others might be named, but the 
vast residue are of that kind, which neither 
gods nor men love. Some of the stars of the 
Academy are waxing dim: Turner has his usual 
nature, but wants his usual poetry; Leslie, 
though full of character, is scarcely so happy as 
heretofore ; Callcott, were it not for his High- 
land landscape, might be reproached with feeble- 
ness ; Landseer is less brilliant than we remem- 
ber him—we say this without forgetting his 
Scott inthe Rhymer’s Glen; if Wilkie surpasses 
all his brethren in portraiture, his Spanish Monks, 
though admirable, are not equal to his John Knoz ; 
Etty has not advanced a step; Pickersgill, in all 
save his fine portrait of Humboldt, has retro- 
graded; Howard has come down a little in his 
poetry, and Hilton is stationary. On the other 
hand, it is cheering to think that Allan is 
stronger in genius and science than we have 
ever seen him; Collins has risen higher than 
he has hitherto done: nay, we even see amend- 
ment in the works of Westall—some of his land- 
scapes are well conceived. With regard to 
sculpture, Chantrey maintains his high station, 
and Baily has a noble figure of Marius seated 
on the ruins of Carthage. We hope, however, 
that Scotland will forgive the indignities offered 
to two of her brighest sons: the head of Scott 
by H. Westmacott, and the statue of Thomson 
by Rossi, are enough to breed discord between 
the countries, and if it be true that the Lord 
Chancellor is a Scotchman, we think his bust 
by Francis will dissolve the Union, for our sen- 
sitive brethren of the north cannot but consider 
these things as a premeditated insult. On the 
whole, we think that five exhibitions during the 
last seven years, have been superior to the 
present—the torpedo touch which took the 
spirit out of our literature, has had its influence, 
we fear, on art. We now proceed to notice 
more in detail the works which pleased us most. 

6. This portrait of Baron Humboldt was 
painted, PickersGiLi says, in Paris, during 
the autumn of 1831: it is a very noble perform- 
ance; the attitude is easy, the colouring natural, 
and the head full of thought. 

7. Spenser provides the subject of this picture, 
and Erry has treated it in a way not unworthy of 
the illustrious poet: it represents Amoret rescued 
by Britomart: the contrasts are fine; an almost 
naked virgin; a lady “like Bellona armed in 
proof,” with flashing eyes aud brandished 
sword; and ‘the Enchanter Vilde,” grovelling 
on the ground, and vanquished in spite of his 
spells, unite in forming a fine composition: the 
colouring is rather extravagant. 

8. Rotterdam Ferry-boat. What seamen call 
the “carry of the cloud,” is painted in this pic- 
ture as true as nature itself, by the hand of 
‘TuRNER; nor is the sea or the sea-craft less 
happily represented. 

16. It was to this picture, The Murder of 
Rizzio, we alluded, when we said that ALLAN 
was stronger in science and genius than we 
had ever seen him. This is, in truth, a fine his- 
torical work: we need not describe an event 
which history has made familiar to all: the 
beauty and terror of the Queen, the fear which 
has come on her maidens, and the fierce barba- 
rity of the assassins, are delineated with much 





truth of character and depth of colour; but the 
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most impressive touch in the composition, is the 
brandished arm and dagger of the remorseless 
Ruthven: the shadow moves on the wall, 
seeming to threaten Darnley, and mystically 
intimates his approaching fate. This is truly 
poetic. 

22. Godiva preparing to ride through Coventry, 
is a picture which cannot fail to increase the re- 
putation of Jones. The extreme loveliness and 
unaffected modesty of that generous princess are 
embodied in rich and natural colours; she is 
seated on horseback, and her tresses, descending 
in a shower about her, show more beauty than 
they can conceal. The picture is worthy of the 
inimitable Stothard. 

25. Kniout, who painted this little picture, 
calls it Sunset. It is a group, and an interest- 
ing one. The beams of the setting sun attract 
the notice of a cottage matron and her children, 
and— 

In his cheering rays 
The unskilled peasant learns to contemplate, 

27. The eastern scenes of W. DANIELL are 
generally airy and graceful. The Falls of Court- 
allum, in Southern India, form a fine picture. 

83, We cannot say more in praise of this por- 
trait of the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
by PickeRsGILt, than that the likeness is good ; 
it is too literal, and bears an every-day look. 

84. ConsTABLE has used more natural colours 
in this picture of the morning breaking on the 
groves and pinnacles of Englefield House, than 
what is usual with him. 

40. These peasants of the kingdom of Naples, 
—a girl and two children,—are from the pencil 
of Howarp; the drawing is defined and dis- 
tinct, and the colouring, though not vigorous, is 
agreeable. 

45. Mrs. CARPENTER seldom displeases us 
with her portraits; she has some poetry in her 
nature, and calls it forth when she sits down to 
her easel; her portrait of the Countess of Den- 
bigh may be compared, without fear, with the 
female heads of most of the Academicians, from 
some of whom she would surely win the honours 
of the Academy, were a lady allowed, as of old, 
to become a competitor. 

50. Lestig—a great favourite of ours—is 
hardly so happy in his pictures as usual: this 
can scarcely apply to Tristram Shandy recovering 
his lost Manuscript. Our readers may remember 
how the astonished author discovered that the 
lady of the house where he lodged had used his 
writings in curling her hair. She takes them 
from her curls with the most ludicrous compo- 
sure, and drops them, one by one, into Tristram’s 
hat, who receives his lost treasure back with a 
look which partakes both of displeasure and joy. 

51. This picture, representing boys returning 
from the haunts of the sea-fowl, is one of the 
happiest of all the works of Cottins. Two 
adventurers have descended half way and more 
down some perilous cliffs ; two of their compa- 
nions await their coming below, while two 
wounded fowls flutter along the face of the 
rock, and seem clinging with all their remain- 
ing strength to haunts they must for ever 
abandon. 

57. Portrait of Sir Gilbert Blane, Bart. The 
President has given us a happy, and not un- 
graceful likeness of this venerable person. We 
have seldom seen SHEE in greater force than in 
the present exhibition. 

59. CiinT has considerable talent for humour; 
he has managed the difficult duel between Sir 
Toby and Sebastian, in the Twelfth Night, with 
no little skill: the knight and his companion, 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek, are masterly: not so 
Olivia; she inclines to be stumpy,—when we 
say this we see she is stooping forward somewhat. 

70. This is one of the finest pictures in the 
Exhibition: the name is Harvest in the High- 
lands. The figures are by LANDSsEER, and the 
landscape by Cauucott. There is a rivalry 









between the nature living and the nature inani- 
mate, and we know not how to decide between 
them; we half incline to the landscape, for the 
splendid mountains seen dimly amongst the mist, 
the wild heath, the standing grain, and the 
clump of dark desolate-looking firs, gain upon 
us greatly; but then these fine peasants, and 
still finer animals, in the foreground—we can- 
not decide. 

78. The carousing scene in the Twelfth Night, 
wherein Malvolioreproaches Sir Toby, is not quite 
so effective as the duel scene with Sebastian ; 
it has, nevertheless, some characteristic parts. 
CurnT has a number of clever pictures this sea- 
son: when he becomes an Academician himself 
he will find better places to hang them in. 

84. There is much fine fancy in this picture 
by Howarp. It represents a Chaldean shep- 
herd contemplating the heavenly bodies: the 
artist has revealed to his sight— 

Celestial shapes that wait upon the moon 


In her swift course, or rise from ocean’s lap 
Continuous, 


88. This Portrait of the Earl of Eldon for Mer- 
chant Tailors’ Hall, is from the easel of Pick- 
ERSGILL—the likeness is good, though a little 
heavy. 

94. The sky is a touch or so too blue in this 
landscape ; but the heath, seen at noon through 
the moist air, may be compared, for truth and 
vigour, with anything in the Academy: it is by 
CoNSTABLE. 

106. Venice, and the Bridge of Sighs, by Tur- 
NER, is more his own than he seems aware of: 
he imagines he has painted it in the Canaletti 
style: the style is his, and worth Canaletti’s 
ten times told. 

117. In this picture of Rebecca and the Servant 
of Abraham, the hue is eastern, the character 
Jewish, and the drawing and grouping worthy 
of the painter—HILTON. 

125. It is related of John Van Goyen, that 
when he wished for a subject to his pencil, he 
manned a yacht, stood out to sea, and often, in 
a stiff breeze, and sometimes on the edge of 
battle, sketched the war ships of his country— 
hence the truth and beauty of his delineations. 
TurNER, in this picture, has given us Van 
Goyen looking out for a subject: it is a happy 
production. 

132. The Retreat at Naseby is from the pencil 
of CooreEr, and every way worthy of this truly 
English artist. The skirmish of the hurrying 
cavalry is very animated: horse and man seem 
ofa piece. Like the pictures of Clint it is not 
so well placed as it deserves. 

133. CoLuins has painted The Stray Kitten 
in his best manner; it is a picture that many 
will covet, for it cannot but be felt by all. 

134. This is the finest picture of the kind in 
the exhibition: when W1LKIE was in Spain, he 
saw a young monk on his knees confessing or 
whispering to one of his elder brethren: from 
that he conceived the present work : the earnest 
but perturbed look of the former, and the mild 
but judge-like expression of the latter, are mas- 
terly. The propricties of both character and 
art are well observed—when were they other- 
wise by Wilkie? The colour, too, is deep and 
harmonious. 

138. A mother has placed her infant on a 
chair, and stands before it smiling and cracking 
her thumbs: the picture is by Lesiie, and, 
like all he does, natural. 

189. This is much made out of little. A child 
is placed in a washing-pail, and guided down 
the stream by some urchins scarcely older than 
itself. Muxnreapy calls it The First Voyage, 
and we see nothing to find fault with, but some- 
thing to praise both in the name and the picture. 

140. We wish WiLkie had not painted this: 
as a likeness it is as good nearly as any other of 
His Majesty in the galleries ; and, as a work of 
art, it is superior: but he has not dared perhaps 


—s 


to handle it with the freedom which insures 
fine picture: it is too formal. 

145. The President, in this portrait of Sir 
George Staunton, has excelled himself. It is g 
graceful and becoming work, and, like the 
original, mentally and bodily. 

170, A Jack in Office, is a well-fed and much 
caressed dog, who, like his friend of the 
manger, keeps others from tasting the food of 
which he has too much. We do not profess to 
be admirers of this sort of animal portraiture 
but the works of LANDSEER are always charac. 
teristic and worthy of notice. 

185. Entrance to Pisa, from Leghorn: the sea 
is still, the air calm, and the whole scene in the 
best manner of CaLLcorr. 

207. This is by far the noblest portrait pic. 
ture in the exhibition: WitLk1e has imagined 
the Duke of Sussex 

ANl plaided and plumed in his tartan array, 
as Earl of Inverness: a ruin is on one side— 
a wild heath beyond him—a noble stag-hound 
looking up in his face—and a dead eagle lying 
at his feet. The manly freedom of posture— 
the wild highland air of the expression—and 
the matchless vigour and untameable splendour 








of the colours raise it twenty degrees above all 
surrounding portraits. The likeness is a little 
modified from the original. 

214. Greek Fugitives : an English Ship sending 
its boats to rescue them. EASTLAKE has told 
this story of Grecian wo charmingly: the cha- 
racters are varied—the colours vivid—and the 
groups huddled together in a way that shows the 
poet as well as painter. 

We have now gone through the Great Room: 
on looking over it again, we see there are many 
pictures not included in our list, which are too 
valuable to be forgotten; we can make room 
only for the numbers and names of the artists, 
1. Mrs. Robertson; 14. Kennedy; 23. Call- 
cott; 46. Newton; 47. Daniell; 52. Phillips; 
76. Shee; 97. Collins; 101. Jones; 107. Rei- 
nagle; 108. Ward; 126. Watts; 144. Patten; 
148. Hayter; 150. Ward; 161. Reinagle; 163. 
Linnell; 168. Etty; 175. M‘Call; 179. Rob- 
son; 198. Phillips; 206. Phillips; 215. Lin- 
nell; 229. Cooper; 252. Clint; 238. Patten. 
We must defer the other rooms till next week. 





PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, May 6. 

THE new branch of the Institute, devoted to 
moral and political science, has become an arena 
for discussion and dispute. ‘Though restored by 
the present ministerial party of the Doc/rinnaires, 
it has been only by dint of exertion and intrigue 
that they have preserved any influence init. At 
present the parties are so balanced, that they 
find it impracticable to agree as to the choice of 
a secretary. M. Comte, the son-in-law of Say, 
was first put forward. He was for some time 
an exile in London; he has, since July, 1830, 
been attorney-general,—a place that he lost for 
his political firmness. The 100/. a year salary, 
as secretary, would have been desirable to him, 
and was almost his due. But, lo! M. Charles 
Dupin, who cumulates thirty-six places, and 
who has just succeeded in getting himself ap- 
pointed agent for the West India colonists—the 
best paid place, perhaps, in the capital—was 
desirous of adding to his other functions that of 
Secretary to the Academy of Moral and Political 
Science. Neither Comte nor Charles Dupin 
had the requisite majority of votes at the first 
scrutiny. ‘Ube latter then proposed to fulfil the 
functions of the place for nothing: even with 
this he has not succeeded. The choice still 
remains to be made. 

On Thursday, 2nd of May, a meeting was held 
of the five academies which form the Institute. 
The crowd was great, and great was the ennui. 
There was, first, a funeral oration, from M. 
Naudet, on the great men carried off by the 
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cholera,—apt and touching. M. Raoul-Rochette 
then explained the great piece of mosaic lately 
discovered at Pompeii ; M. Le Brun read verses; 
and Geoffroy St.-Hilaire instituted a comparison 
petwixt the habits of the lion and the crocodile : 
the lion he found “‘ very like a crocodile,” though 
few seemed to agree with him. 

The amusing re of the séance, however, was 
expected from M. Daunon, who, as a philosopher 
of the imperial reign, and of the last century, 
has a profound admiration for Voltaire, Hel- 
yetius, Diderot, &c., and who has, in conse- 
quence, a great contempt for Cousin, and the 
modern spiritual and eclectic school. On a late 
occasion he attacked it violently, and we hoped 
tohave witnessed to-day a dispute betwixt the two 

ties which divide the Academy of Moral and 
Political Science. However, the public was 
disappointed. The Doctrinnaires had given a 
sop of some kind to M. Cerberus Daunon, who 
wagged his tongue in well-behaved, academic 
style. 

There is nothing new in literature, except 
‘Les Ombrages,’ by Drouineau, a young author, 
already celebrated. In his present novel he 
proposes, to the Parisians, to resuscitate Chris- 
tianity, or what he calls Neo-Christianisme. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Ix art there is little talked of except the 
Academy Exhibition; and, in literature, all, 
save the still small voice of the penny spe- 
culations, is silence. Some seven hundred 
and odd pictures were excluded for want of 
room at Somerset House, and many works of a 
high order of literary merit must remain in 
manuscript from want of public encourage- 
ment. Perhaps few of the rejected pictures 
were worthy of room on the walls : but there 
can be no question of the worth of one work 
in literature, at least, which these changeful 
times have doomed to continue unknown: we 
allude to the concluding volume of Cham- 
bers’s Caledonia ; the learned author left it 
ready for the press at his death, and in that 
state this truly national undertaking must 
remain till either the government or the 
— are restored to their senses. We 

eard one of the leading patrons of art ex- 
= surprise that so few historical pictures 

ave been lately painted. It is needless to 
continue a manufacture for which there is no 
market: one poetic composition will make a 
name to a painter, but twenty will not find 
him subsistence; he has to seek his daily 
bread from more homely sources. Turner, the 
noblest landscape painter of any age, cannot 
sell one of his poetic pictures: he rolls them 
up, and lays them aside, after they have been 
the wonder of the Exhibition: we need feel 
no surprise therefore to hear, that he desisted 
from finishing what he considered a crown- 
ing glory to all his fancy works, and intended 
for Somerset House, and gave up his pencil 
tothe illustrations of the Scriptures, for which 
he has covenanted with Murray. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

May 9.—William George Maton, M.D., Vice 
President, in the chair. 

The two following papers were read; viz. 
‘On the Anatomical and Optical structure of 
the Crystalline Lenses of Animals, particularly 
that of the Cod,’ by Sir David Brewster, LL.D., 
F.R.S.; and ‘On the Present Situation of the 
Magnetic Lines of equal Variation, and their 
Changes on the Terrestrial Surface,’ by Peter 
Barlow, Esq., F.R.S. 








ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Mr. Faraday on the relations of lime with 
carbonic acid. 

The lecturer commenced by noticing the im- 
portance of carbonate of lime, the extent of its 
occurrence, the variety of forms under which it 
appears, its various applications to economical 
purposes, for mortar, for manure, for fluxes in 
metallurgic operations, &c. The chief thing, 
however, to which he called attention, was the 
fact, that carbonate of lime when heated per se 
without the presence of any other gaseous ma- 
terial than carbonic acid, will not part with its 
carbonic acid, even though subjected to very 
high temperatures. 

It was heretofore supposed, that pressure was 
necessary for the retention of the carbonic acid: 
it is now, however, known, that carbonate of 
lime will retain its carbonic acid, even at intense 
heats, and at common pressures, provided that 
no other gaseous material than carbonic acid be 
present. 

Mr. Faraday pointed out that this hitherto not 
understood property of carbonate of lime, had 
a very interesting bearing on certain geological 
views, in which it was necessary to consider car- 
bonate of lime as having been subjected to im- 
mense heat, without being decomposed. In the 
common mode of burning chalk for lime, in 
kilns, &c., there is always some other gas present, 
either a current of common air, or the flame of 
the coal used, containing carburetted-hydrogen 
and the vapour of water. Steam, indeed, is par- 
ticularly effective in facilitating the expansion 
of the carbonic acid—and it is a common prac- 
tice to throw water into the ash-pit of the kilns, 
to assist in the burning of the chalk. 


LINNZAN SOCIETY. 


May 7.—A. B. Lambert, Esq. in the chair.— 
Six distinguished coritinental naturalists were 
elected Foreign Members of the Society, and 
Joseph Sabine, Esq., Dr. Horsfield, and J. P. 
Royle, Esq., were elected auditors ofthe accounts 
for the past year. 

The secretary read a paper by Wm. Valen- 
tine, Esq., describing the peculiarities of the 
organs of reproduction in the mosses ; after 
which the meeting was adjourned to the Anni- 
versary. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Royal Geographical Society ....Nine, P.M. 
Mow. { Medical Society ..........++...Eight, P.M. 


Zoological Society ... ie; 8, P.M. 
Toes.) Medico-Botanical Society ...... Eight, r.at. 
em nega yay Society ....$ p. 8, P.M. 









of Civil Engi «++ Bight, P.M. 

Geological Society ..... seccceceed Pe 8, P.M. 

Web. { Royal Society of Literature......Three, P.M. 

Society of Arts .......+seeeeeeee04 Po 7p P-Me 

Royal Society .........-0+00e «-} p. 8, P.M. 

Tu. { Society of y+ ea evcccecece Bae P.M. 

Fri. Royal Institution ............ oo+§ Pp. 8, P.M. 
Sax. Royal Asiatic Society ..........T'wo, P.M. 


Westminster Medical Society.... Eight, p.m. 





Gallery of Practical Science.—The first Con- 
versazione of the season took place on Monday 
last, and was well attended, nearly two hundred 
persons being present. The subject of the even- 
ing’s lecture was ‘ Electro-magnetism and Mag- 
neto- Electricity,’ by Mr. Addams and Mr. Wat- 
kins. Inthe course of their experiments, a ferro- 
electro-magnetic sphere, invented by Mr. Stur- 
geon, wasused to illustrate terrestrial magnetism. 
The following models were also exhibited in 
the course of the evening: — Models of the 
ancient balista and catapulta; and of an engine 
for turning gun-stocks, by Mr. Wilkinson— 
model of a boat, rendered applicable to the 
double purpose of transport by water and by 
land, by Lieut. West—plan for raising sunken 
vessels, submitted tothe Admiralty Board for the 
purpose of raising the Royal George, by Mr. 








White—an apparatus for ascertaining the alti- 
tude of objects—also an instrument for the 
better explanation of Dr. Hook’s invention of 
the universal joint, showing its operation on six 
shafts, each one diverging from the other at an 
angle of sixty-five degrees, by Mr. Crow—a pa- 
tent elastic chain cable by Mr. Scott—also a 
design and model of a floating pier, calculated 
for passing over the surfs on the Coromandel 
coast, by Mr. Stephenson. 








FINE ARTS 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
The Townleian Museum. Froma painting of the 
late J. Zoffany, R. A.: engraved by Wor- 
thington. London: Molteno & Graves, 


Tuts large and elaborate print was commenced 
many years since, but has only recently been 
completed; it is finished in a way that does 
Mr. Worthington great credit. We may safely 
recommend it, not only to the collectors of fine 
engravings, but to the antiquarian world. 


Robinson's Vitruvius Britannicus. Part 11. Con- 
taining the ‘ History of Hatfield House.’ 
London: Arch, &c. 


In these degenerate days few publications make 
their appearance in so splendid a form as the 
‘ Vitruvius Britannicus’ of Mr. Robinson. The 
first Part, containing the account of Woburn 
Abbey, promised well; but here, in ‘ Hatfield 
House,’ is every thing we could wish for in the 
delineation of so remarkable a mansion—one of 
the most interesting specimens we have of the 
age of Elizabeth. Mr. Shaw’s drawings of the 
singular staircase, the hall, and the magnificent 
gallery, every ornament and carving in which 
is given with the minutest exactness, are ad- 
mirable, and leave us nothing to desire but 
that the public patronage will enable Mr. Ro- 
binson to continue the series. 





Miss Kelly in the character of Mac Credit. 


Miss Kelly in the character of a Scotch Fish-wife. 
Both drawn on stone by F. W. Wilkin. 
We announced the publication of the first 
number of this clever series a few weeks since, 
with well-deserved commendation; but the 
Scotchwoman is, we think, superior to either 
of the former plates. It is as admirable for its 
truth as Miss Kelly’s personation, anda higher 
compliment we cannot pay the artist; there is, 
too, to our mind, a touch of poetry about it, 
that adds a grace and ornament to nature, 





MUSIC 
KING’S THEATRE. 

Pasta has thrice appeared in dnna Bolena, 
and, for the benefit of Donzelli, once in Medea. 
It appears to be the intention of the manager 
that she shall go through the whole range of 
her popular characters, before any novelties are 
brought out. To this we do not object; the per- 
fect union of her fine musical and histrionic 
powers affords an intellectual treat. Rubini is 
exquisite in all the music requiring tenderness 
and intensity of feeling, and is nightly encored. 
Taglioni appeared in a new pastoral ballet, 
called ‘ Nathalie,’ on Thursday, in which she 
danced with all her wonted grace and elegance. 
The plot is below criticism ; the music also. 








THEATRICALS 





DRURY LANE. 

Tue talents of Madame Malibran, splendid 
and unrivalled as they are, have produced to the 
treasury of this house (as we are informed) but 
little more than the sum paid for her single ser- 
vices, With all our admiration for her, we 
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cannot regret this. It tends, in our opinion, to 
ultimate good. We can tell the management 
one cause of her failing to attract. Madame 
Malibran is known but by name to the genera- 
lity of play-goers ; and although her extraordi- 
nary powers justify all that the bills say of her, 
and far more than they know how to say in 
good English, the same puffs have been repeated 
over and over again, in honour of all the trash 
and trumpery that has been produced. Brandy 
takes little effect on those who are accustomed 
to drink nothing else. 
OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Emigration of the Covent Garden Company. 

« Like many a child of fortune, doom’d to change 

A spacious home for one of smaller range, 

The tenants of ‘ the Garden’s’ lofty dome, 

Now in the small Olympic seek a home.” 


Such is the commencement of a spirited and 
pithy Address, written by Mr. Sheridan Knowles, 
and spoken by Mr. Warde, on the above-men- 
tioned melancholy, and yet, we will hope, au- 
spicious occasion. Behind and beyond the 
storm, which has driven this company into the 
Olympic for shelter, we fancy we can discern a 
bright line, which indicates the coming of more 
genial weather. 

The national drama, oppressed and weakened 
by long-continued misrule, has at length reached 
the crisis of iis disorder, under the simultane- 
ous inflictions of the two worst managements 
whicia its evil genius has ever sent to trifle with, 
to insult, and to degrade it. The time has ar- 
rived when it must either rally, and return gra- 
dually to a state of health, or expire. The 
question of the expediency of permitting it to 
do the latter, is one for graver consideration 
than it is our province here to give it. We are 
not going at this time of day to weigh and to 
determine the balance between the effects, good 
and evil, which theatrical representations exer- 
cise upon public morals. Anything so exten- 
sive in its operation must necessarily partake, 
in some degree, of both qualities. ‘That the 
good preponderates, and largely preponderates, 
has been, time out of mind, admitted by the 
best and wisest; nor has it ever been denied, 
except by obstinate fools and canting hypocrites. 
In this country, the best and soundest sense is 
to be found among the middling classes; and 
if money were as plentiful with them as sense, 
the drama would receive ample encouragement 
from that source alone. Such, unfortunately, 
is not the case; and, therefore, although it will 
be politic to meet the difficulty we have men- 
tioned, by a reasonable and timely reduction of 
prices, now clearly too high, the drama will 
still remain in want of a certain portion of pa- 
tronage from the great and wealthy. If this 
class, then, has not taste and enlightenment 
sufficient to make it patronize the drama for the 
drama's sake, let it ponder well upon the point 
of policy at which we only hint, and pause be- 
fore it shuts up so vast and rational an outlet 
for public excitement, to think seriously upon 
the new channels by which such excitement may 
—nay, must—seek to work itself a vent. The 
present state of Drury Lane is not a jot more 
encouraging than that of Covent Garden. It 
remains open, it is tr'ue—and so far may claim 
a sort of triumph over its rival —but the triumph 
of bad taste with money, over bad taste without, 
is a sorry one. Three nights a week are here 
devoted to foreign opera, and the other three 
to translated opera and foreign ballet. The 
English company, with Mr. Farren, the best 
comic actor and most finished artist we have 
had for years, at their head, being occasionally 
allowed to sneak in at the end of the evening, 
and perform a one or two act farce. From M. 
Laporte we had hoped for better things than 
we have met with. At his outset we expressed 





a hope that he would combine the best customs 
of the French stage with the best of our own. 
Truth forces us to acknowledge that he has 


adopted the worst of both, and that his failure, 


however we may lament it, is not undeserved. 
For all purposes of a national theatre, Drury 
Lane is as effectually closed as Covent Garden. 
We take our leave of them both, and return to 
the Covent Garden company at the Olympic, 
where we left them at the beginning of this 
article. We augur well from the proceedings 
of Wednesday night. ‘The house was well and 
genteelly filled. The address was loudly cheered 
and heartily applauded by hands which had 
put down money to obtain admittance. Mr. 
Knowles’s admirable play disclosed new beau- 
ties, as it was better seen and heard; and all 
went to prove, that one reason why the major 
theatres have been less wanted, has been be- 
cause they have been wanted less. This praise- 
worthy and legitimate venture has our humble, 
but zealous and sincere, wishes for its continued 
success. We will not admit that Covent Gar- 
den has banished its company—as Coriolanus 
did with Rome, so has the company banished 
Covent Garden—and it may exclaim, to those 
who have insulted it, 
« Despising, 
For you, the’? Garden, ‘* thus i turn my back: 
There is a’ theatre “ elsewhere.” 


ENGLISH OPERA—ADELPHI. 


Anew melo-drame, or perhaps, more properly, 
Keilodrame, has been produced at this theatre. 
We cannot be complimentary to it, and therefore 
are not sorry to have used up nearly all the 
room which press of weightier matter allows us 
this week. It presents the usual quantity of 
difficulties, and rather more than the usual 
quantity of absurdities. The difficulties are all 
obviously created for the purpose of their being 
surmounted; and the arrangement is sufficiently 
inartificial, not only to let one see how they 
arise, but how they are to be conquered. Still, 
for those who do not look beyond the surface, 
it was sufficiently amusing. Miss Kelly and 
Mr. Reeve used their best exertions, and they 
and the piece were received with applause. 





MISCELLANEA 





London University.—We believe we may now 





announce, that the Council have yielded to the , 


feeling pretty generally manifested by the pro- 


prietors at the last meeting, and that the future | 
management of the University is to be intrust- | 
ed to the Professors, who take on themselves | 


the whole current expenses. 


We are among | 


the most sanguine in anticipating the result. | 
Since the Council delegated but a fractional | 


part of its power to a senate, the prosperity of 
the University has been rapid beyond belief; 
but we consider this success but as an earnest 
of that which will attend the weli-directed ener- 
gies of the sensible men whose interests are 
one with that of the University, who will now 
possess absolute power. Coincident with this 
beneficial change, is the breaking ground for the 
Hospital, which is to be attached to the Univer- 
sity ; we believe the workmen began digging this 
very morning; so that now all things look 
prosperously, and this noble institution wiil, we 
trust, shortly rise into that fame which its early 
friends anticipated. We may add, while on this 
subject, that the Professors have already esta- 
blished a Conversazione, to be held monthly, 
at which a lecture is be read, similar to those 
at the Royal Institution. On Wednesday last 
Dr. Turner delivered one ‘On the Chemistry of 
Geology,’ and not fewer, we imagine, than 300 
persons were present. 

Ancient Rome.—The Count de Tournon, in his 
recent work on the Statistics of this capital, gives 
it as his opinion that Rome did not contain above 





————, 


16,000 souls at the death of Romulus, 30,000 at 
the death of Numa Pompilius, between 50,009 
and 60,000 in the reign of Tullus Hostilius, from 
90,000 to 100,000 at the death of Ancus Mar. 
tius, and that long afterwards, even in the times 
of Aurelian, the population did not amount to 
more than 270,000. 

Albert Diirer’s Master.—The Society of Anti. 
quaries at Dresden lately rescued six paintings 
by Michael Wohlgemueth, who was Direr’s mas. 
ter, from destruction. They were found in the 
old Protestant church at Zwikkau, and, as we are 
told by the parish records, were ordered from 
the painter in the year 1472, in consideration 
of the payment of fourteen hundred culdens, 
an enormous price in those days. After the 
paintings had been restored, it was discovered 
that they were by different hands and of unequal 
value; some are conjectured to have been the 
performance of the master’s pupils. Four of the 
pictures are, however, acknowledged to be the 
finest specimens of Wohlgemucth which are ex- 
tant, as well as deserving to rank amongst the 
choicest remains of the old German school of art, 

The Republic of Letters. —This has long been 
a mere figure of speech, and we suppose it will 
be forthwith abandoned for the kingdom of letters, 
as the new sovereign is announced in the Fo- 
reign Quarterly, where we read, that “M, 
Bianchi, interpreter to the King of the Oriental 
Languages, is about to send to the press,” &c. 

A Loadstone Mine.— Murphy, in his Travels in 
Portugal, mentions that a foreigner discovered a 
mine of loadstone in the mountains of Cintra, 
“What suggested the idea of it were the herbs 
that grew immediately over it, which were of a 
pale colour, and more feeble than the adjacent 
plants of the same species. Having dug about 
six feet deep, he found a fine vein; but as the 
mountain is a mass of disjointed rocks and clay, 
he could not proceed further without propping 
as he excavated ; government, therefore, appre- 
hending the produce would not defray the ex- 
pense, ordered it to be shut up.” 

On the Gradual Elevation of Land in High 
Northern Latitudes.—In a paper by J. PF. W. 
Johnston, Esq., read at the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, the author showed, by a number of 
phenomena observable within the coast of Swe- 
den, chiefly around Stockholm, and on the shores 
of the Lake Macler and its arms, that the con- 
clusion of the Swedish surveyors in 1521, thata 
change of the relative level of the land and water 
along the coasts of the Baltic had in many loca- 
lities taken place, could not reasouably be dis- 
puted. He then considered if it were possible 
that the level of the Baltic could have fallen, 
being, by its connexion with the North Sea, a 
branch of the great ocean; and concluded, from 
the permanency of the respective level of the 
land and water on the coasts of Pomerania, 
among the Danish islands, and at some points 
on the shores of Finland, that the level of the 
Baltic Sea had undergone no change of level for 
the last six hundred years. The change obser- 
vable on the coasts of Sweden, therefore, must 
be due to an elevation of the land, now gra- 
dually, though insensibly, in progress. This 
rising is estimated to proceed at present at the 
rate of about one foot in twenty-five years. 
—Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 

It is a common but erroneous tradition, that 
Mohammed excluded females from Paradise; 
there is no better authority for it than an indif- 
ferent jest attributed to the prophet: an aged 
woman having plagued him on the subject of 
Paradise, he said that she had no concern with 
the matter, for no old woman would be admitted 
into it; but seeing that she was grieved by this 
announcement, he said that all the old women 
would be restored to youth before their admis- 
sion into regions of bliss.—Dublin University 
Review. 
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Firths of Forth and 1d Clyde.—There are many 
reasons for supposing that the Firths of Forth 
and Clyde must, at a remote period, have formed 
onestrait or channel between the German and At- 
Jantic Ocean, thus cutting Scotland into two parts; 
and that Loch Lomond and the Lake of Mon- 
teath are the remains of thisunion. Indeed this 
js almost demonstrable from the formation of the 
strata and soil found along the whole vale; for, 
on digging to the depth of ten or fifteen feet, the 
blue c clay is uniformly found to rest on a bed of 
pure silicious s sand, containing marine shells and 
otherorganic remains. In 1790 a boat was found | 
some miles from the shore, imbedded in the clay 
near Falkirk. The skeleton of a whale was also 
discovered near the same town, a few years ago. 

An anchor was once found on Dunmore Hill, and 
the entire vertebre ofa whale, 40 feet long, were | 
dug up about ten years ago, at Logis Church, | 
nearly two miles from the river.— Quarterly | 
Journal of Agriculture. 





EPIGRAMS FROM THE ANTHOLOGY. 
On an Ugly Man. 
With such a nose and face you dare not look 
In the still lake or in the tranquil brook ; 

Or else you’re sure to meet Narcissus’ fate,— 
He died from love of self, you'll die from hate. 
On an Ugly Woman. 

You purchase paint, and teeth, and hair, 
To hide your want of grace ; 
But vain is all your toil and care, 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
RTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND.— 


Uader the Patronage of ihe KING. Established 1810. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 2, 1827. Vhe TWENTY- 
FOURTH ANNIV ney DINNER will take place in Free- 
Masoun’s et THIS 

LORD V ISCOUN NT CLIVE in the Chair. 

STEWARDS.- 

Henry Adlard, esq. 
Edward Bull, esq. 
Samuel Cousins, esq. 
Join Dickison, esq. 
James De Ville, esq. 
S. A. Hart, esq. 
Arthur Rouch, esq. 


George Ackerman, esq. 
John Barnett, esq. 
George Catte mole, esq. 
George Thomas Doo, esq. 
C. Wentworth Diike, esq. 
Henry Foss, esq. 

G. H. Hooper, esq. 

z ihiam Scott, esq. Frank Stone, esq. 

. B. Whittaker, esq. John Wright, esq. 

{ ickets 01 ily may be had of the Stewards; at the Bar of the | 
Tavern ; and of the Secretary ut Mouut-street, aaa 
square. Diuuer on Table at balf-past 5 for 6 precise 

JOHN MARTIN, Secretary. 


OCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, 
i= SUFFOLK-STREERT, PALL MALL EAST.—The .HI- 
BITION for the SALE of WORKS of 





EXH 
LIVING BRITISH 
ARTISTS, is NOW OPEN from 10 till 6. a els.; Cata- 
logue Is R, 





HE Twenty-ninth Annual Ex! hibition of the 
SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER tS, is NOW 
OPEN, at their Gallery, Pall Mall East.—Open each day from 
9 till dusk.—Admittance, Is.; Catalegue, 6d. 
R. HILLS, Sec, 








EXHIBITION, 


| 
B. DAVIS, See. _ | 





R. FREDERICK S. THOMAS'’S large 
Picture of ‘ CHRIST RAISING THE WIDOW’S SON,’ 
is NOW OVEN for Exhibition at No. 209, REGENT STREET.’ 
Admission Ise each; Desc ription gratis. 


Aton: AL GAL LERY of PRACTICAL 
ORKS of ART, LOWTHER ARCADE, 
WEsT STRAND. Open from Ten 








ne 

and ADELAIDE-STR f ve , 
o’Clock in the Morning. 

Steam Gun discharging a Volley of Seventy Balls in Four Se- 
conds—Steam Boat Models propelled on Water by Paddic-wheels 
—Sieam Engine Models in motion— Model of a Carriage moving 
with great rapidity—an Apparatus showing a brilliant Combustion 
of the hardest Steel—a Magnet producing a Spark capable of 

’ 











You cannot buy a face. 





METEOROLCG ICAL “JOURNAL 


Days oft! 


Zz Winds, | Weather. 





rmom. | Baromete Tr. 





.| Max. . Min. 01 

G2 47 | 29.50 |[S.toS.W.| Rain. 

$2 52 Stat S.W. | Cloudy. 

81 53 29. Var. ; Clear. 

85 48 20.15 N. to N.E Ditto. 

83 45 30.45 N.E, | Ditto. 
Tues. 7; 86 52 30.00 N.E. | Ditto. 
Wed. 8 86 Sl 30.00 |N.E 


to | E. Ditto. 


Prevailing Cloud. /.—Cirrostratus. 

Mean temperature of the week, 45° 5’. Greatest 
variation, 41°.— Mean atmospheric pressure, 2.975. 

Nights and mornings fair throughout the week ex- 
cepting Thursday. 

Day increased on Wednesday, 7 h. 26 min. 








NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART 
A Narrative of the Residence at the Court of Lenten 
from 18!7 to 1825, by i. Rush, Esq. 
Jbe Repealers, by the Countess of Blessington. 
England and the English,from the pen of the Author 
of * Pe thom. 








tion of the Empire, by Montgomery 
Martin. 

Robert Cruikshank versus Sir Andrew Agnew. 

Kidd's Picturesque Pocket Companion to the Southern 
Coast of England, with Engravines by Bonner. 

Kidd's Picturesque Pecket Companion to the Isle of 
Wight, with Engravivgs by Bonner. 


Just published.—Reverses, or the Fairfax Family, 
1Smo. 4s. G¢.—Stevens’s Rise and Fall of Judah and 
Israel, L2mo. 10s. 6d.—Dick on the Improvement of 
Siciety, l2mo. 7s. 6d.— Alexander's Transatlantic 
Sketches, 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 8s.—Godolphin, 3 vols, Svo. 
1. 11s. Gd. —Johnson and Walker’s Dictionary, diamond 
edit. 3s. 6d.—Rennie’s Alphabet of Scientific Che- 
mistry, I8mo. 2s, 6¢.—Taylor’s Book of Rights, 8vo. 
és. 6d. —Fidler’s Observations on the United States and 
Canada, Svo. 10s. 6¢.—Trial of Charles Pinney, Esq., 
Mayor of Bristol, 8vo. 9s.— British Association, Report of 
Ist & 2nd Meetings, 18s.—Sandiford's Female WwW orthies, 
Vol. 1, Gs. Gd.— Letter on Shakspeare’s Authorship of 
the Two Neble Kinsmen, 8vo. 3s. 6d.—School and 
Family Manual Conversations on Geometry, 3s.—Thorn- 
ton’s Prodigal, 32mo. 2s.—Larwell’s Little Lessons, 
3s.—The Young Muscovite, an Historical Novel, by 
Capt. Chamier, R.N., 3 vols. 12. 8s. 6d.—Scottish 
Puipit, Vol. 1, 8vo. 8s.—Payson’s Sermons, 1Smo. 
Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library, Vol. 16, (Gil Blas, Vol. 1.), 
6s.— Ilustrations of Sunday in London; India proofs, 
3s. 6¢.— Mantell’s Geology of the South-east ot Eng- 
land, Syo. 14. 1s.—A Father's Present to his Son, 32mo. 
2s. 6d.—Supplement to the Cambridge Mathematical 
Papers, Part 2, (Mixed Mathematics) Svo. $s. 6d.— 
Valpy’s Shakspeare, Vol. 8, 5s.—Valpy’s Classical 
Library, No. 42 (Cicero, Vol. 1.), 4s. 6d.— Prometheus 
Bound, translated into English, and Miscellaneous 










Poems, 5s. —Seager’s Grecorum Casuum Analysis, 
12mo, 2s. 6d, 


iguiting Gunpowder—an Electro-Maguet svstaiming upwards of 
400 pounds weight— mplitication of a Plan for preventing 
Ships foundering at Sea—Model of an Oven in daily operation, 
showing the plan by which, during the process of bakin bread, 
a spirituous liquid = obtained—an y Apparatus daily exhibiting the 
cooking of Meat by Gas—a Mouse in a Dising Beil—an Air 
Balloon—Antediluvian Fossil Organic Remains—Pictures by the 
Olid Masters, incinding some splendid productions of Murillo— 
Sculpture—Self-acting Musical Instruments—with numerous 
Other interesting objects. 














The Fall of Nine’ »~veh—Mac be *th—Satan, Sin, and Death—and 
other Pictures; _— several bew Drawings and Eugraviugs, by 
JOUN MARTI 


Great Sajer sacl Oxry-Hydrogen Microscopes, magnifying the 
Aninalcnie ina Drop of Water more than 100,000 time 
exhibiting numerous other wonders in the Auimal and Ve 
World; with a variety of other interestiog and amusing Optical 
Apparatus : together with a Diorama of the ‘Wreckers off 
Calais,” from the celebrated Painting by C, STANFIELD, R.A, 
Admission—To the Gallery, 1s., Catalogues, 1s.—To Mr. Martin’s 

Pictures, 1s., Catalogues, Gd. —To the Microsec pes and Diorama, 

Is., ‘atalogues, gratis. 

*,* The Proprictors, whilst they invite the co- operation of 
the Toventor and of the Patron of the Arts and Sciences, have 
to acknowledge the Preseutation and Deposit of numerous highly 
valuable Models and Works of Art.—Ail Deposits preserved with 
the greatest care, and restored whenever required. 


WORTHY THE NOTICE OF PRINTERS, ETC. 
TINHE BUSINESS of a PRINTER, BOOK- 





BINDER, BOOKSELLER, STATIONER, FANCY and 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT VEND wy - upwards of Thirty 
Years’ standing, in the centre of 2 respectable inland 


ve 
TO BE DISPOSED OF, 
consists of Two Printing Presses, and a 
Assortment of Modern Type; also a Copperplaie Press, 
s Tools, Sc. &c. The Stock is well-selected, to whic 
ulating Library is attached. The Business has been suecess- 
fully carried on; and the reason of its being now offered is, 
that the Proprietor wishes ty retire. 
luformation aud Particulars may be obtained by addressing 
(post paid), ZW. at Mr. Gilbert’s, No. 6, New Basi: nghail- 
street, London. 


Town, west of Sherborne, 
The Printing Ofice 
good 











Just published, in 8vo. extra boards, 7s. 6d. 
HE EMIGRANT’S TALE: a Poem, in 
Two Paris, ME = OPOLITAN _— CHES, and other 
POEMS. y JAMES BIRD. 
aestenre Nhu sidwin and C radock. 

© The chief poem in this volume is well imagined and well 

written,”’—Athener Haare 
The ‘Emigrant’s Tale’ 


a is a production of great intrinsic 
merit.”"— National Omnibus, 


a 


NEW WORKS of FICTION just published. 
lu 3 vols. post 8vo, 


G Oo D O L P H iI 
A NOVEL. 


CONSTANCE; on, LIFE AS IT 1S. 
By Mrs, A. T. Thomson, Author of the ‘ Life of Henry VIII.” 
** A picture of real life drawn with equal troth, gaiety, and 
feeling—the three graces ot ona '—Lilerary Gazelte. 


THE KING’S OWN. 
Capt. Marryat, R.N. 3 vols, 
“ An excellent novel, — Euinburgh Review, 


N. 


Complete in 1 vol. ne ‘atly bound, price 6s. 
MANSFIELD PARK, by Miss AUSTEN. 
Forming the current Volume of ‘THE STANDARD NOV ELs,’ 

publishing Monthly 
i? ‘EMMA,’ and * SENSE and SE NSIBIL ITY,’ by the same 
Author, may also ve had, price 6s. each Novel. 
5. 


go VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, ig 
vols. 8vo. with numerous Eich 
CAPT. ALEXAN DER’S T Re INSAT LANTIC 
SKETCHES 
Comprising a Visit to the most interesti ing Scenes in North and 
South America, the West ludies, &c, 


MAJOR ARCHER’S TOU ‘RS IN UPPER INDIA; 


and in Parts of the Himalaya Mountains, \c. XC. 2 vols. 8vo. 


CAPT. CHAMIER’S LIFE OF A SAILOR. 
ew E lition, 3 vols, revised and corrected, 
* Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam, 
Survey our empire, and behold our home.”— Byron, 
Richard Beutiey, New Burlington-street, 
or cessor to Henry © olburn). 
pis day is published, vo. 
FEW RE M ARKS on the ‘PROPOSED 
COMMUTATION of IITHES, with SUGGESTIONS of 
some ADDITIONAL FACILITIES 
By the Rev. RICHARD JONES, 
Professor oi yp vlitical Economy at King’s cohen, London, 





2. 
Lately published, by the same Author, 
The Substance of an Introductory Lecture on 


Political Economy, delivered at King’s Coliege, London, on the 
27th of February, 1833. Svo. 2s. 6d. 


An Essay on the Distribution of Wealth, and 
on the Sources of Taxation. svo.7. 7s. 6d. 
olin Murray, Albemarle stre vet. 


This day | is published, in 1 vol. 
ROCE EDINGS of the BRI i {SH ASSO- 
CIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE, at 
YORK, iu the Year 1831, aud at OX: ORD in 1832, 
CONTENTS AND AUTHORS’ NAMES. 
On os Object and Plan of the Association, by the Rev. William 
darcourt. 
On Astronomy, by Professor Airy. 
On the Tides, by J. W. Lubbo 
Ou Meteorology, by Professor Fc orbes, 
On Optics, by Sir David Bi ewster. 
On the Phenomena of Heat, by Professor Powell, 
On Thermo Kile Ts by ‘Professor Cumming. 
On Chemical , by J. F. W. Johuston, M.A, 
Ou Mineral Pro lessor Fy hewe a1 
On Geolo by the Rev. W. Conytware, 
On the History of the Haman Species, by Dr. Prichard. 
Together with an Account of the Public Proceedings of the 
Sociciy, aud of the Daily Transactions of the Sub-Committees 
during the period of the Meetings, &e. 
Jolu Marray, Alvemarle-street. 











Just published by om, Paternoster-row, price ce 65. boards, 


ycoud Edition of 
HISTORY “of the ROMISH and ENG- 
LISH HIERARCHIES; with an Examination of the As- 
sumptions, Abuses, aud Iutolerance of . pe te proving the 
Necessity of a Reformed English Chere! 





By JAMES ABBO" ag B. 
(Late Fellow C ommoner) of Queen's Coil. Cambridge. 
ue st published, Vols. I. If. smail vo. 2s. each, in cloth, 
SCHOOL and FAMILY MANUAL: a 
Series of Conversations between a Father and his Children, 
explaining the most important subjects of Eariy Lnstruc HH 
familiar siyle, adapted for Preparatory Schools, Ladies’ 
and Domestic Veaching. Vol. 1. GEOMETRY;—Vol. U 
ARITHMETIC (in Two hema” Parti. To be continued occa- 
siowally, 
_ London: ; and John iS 
Just published, 8vo. with 75 Plates, — and Cuts, 
( _— JOGY of the SOU'TH-EAST of E NG- 
LAND; containing a Comprehensive Sketch of the 
Geowogy of Sussex, and of the adjacent Parts of Hampshire, 
Surrey, and Kent; with Figures and Descriptions of the Extra- 
ordinary Fossil Reptil oo Vilzate Forest. 
By GIDE on! MANTELL, Esq., F.K.S., F.G.S. &e. &e. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Gre enand Loogman, 












Longman, Rees, Orme and Co. 














FORTHCOMING NEW WORKS. 
The following are just ready for Publication by Mr. Bentley, New 
mish street, (successor to Henry Colburn,) 
In 2 vols. Svo. with fine TN it, 
N EMOIRS of MRS. INCHBALD. 
By JAMES BOADEN, Esq. 


THE REPEALERS. 
By the Counte: ss of seman ston. 3 vols. 
NARRATIVE OF x penpencs Hy 
THE COURT >F NDON 
By Richard hd a. 
Envoy Extraordinary’ and Minister Plenipotentiary from the 


United States of America, — 1517 to 1825. Iu 8vo. price I4s, 
New and che ai" Edition. 2 BS i 8vo, revised and corrected, 
WIL WES 


D SPORTS OF THE 


Bv the Author of ‘ Stories of Waterloo.’ 
The ee VOLUME of the TRANSLATION of the 
MEMOIR OF MADAME UN OT, 
fh ndl of Abrantes). Written by Herself, 
@q* A few Copies may sill be had of VOLUME IV, 














Just published, in svo. 4th edition, greatly enlarged, with new 
lates and numerous Cuts, 21s. boards, 

NTRODUCTION to GEOLOGY ; intended 

to convey a Practical Knowledge of the Science, and com- 

prising the most impor ant recent Discoveries ; with Explana- 

tious of the Facts and Phenome = whites serve to confirm or iu- 
validate various Geological The 

By ROBERT BAKEW ELL. 
Tenses Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 


TALY.—Just published, 6vo. price 7s. 6d. 

H : HE L oT R OP E 
“ The author feels the sight of beauty with all the ardour 
of a poet, and describes it wih a true enthusiasm....Outbreaks 
of fervid passion and bold eloquence....We think he possesses 
—Atles. * Among the beauties 
aly vigour of sentiment, and an 
he picture of the follen con- 
dition of Genoa is masterly. traction of Pompecia, the 
eve of the poet and the hand of the painter unite.””—Atheneum, 
* The production of an ardent and cultivated mind. -The fire 
and genius of the true poet illuminate its pages. "— National 

Standard, “A descriptive poem of a very plessing kind,’ 


London: 












are numerous) are 
ion and tow of lenpeage.- 

















Spectator. * A volume full of promise.”—Court Journal, 
a Louden ; gman, Rees and Ce, 
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THE ATHENZAUM. 








Just published, price 2s. 
AMEOS from the ANTIQUE; or, the 


Cabinet of Mythology. 
By Mrs. CAWRENCE. Also, 


Scriptural and Historical Pictures; or, the 
Cabinet of History. 3s. 
By the same Author, — P 
The Last Autumn at a favourite Residence. 
Second edition, 6s. 
London: an, Rees and Co. Paternoster-row ; W.Darton, 
Holborn-hill; and Evans, Chegwia aad Hall, Liverpool. 
_ ‘THE EX-QUEEN OF HOLLAND. 
This day is published, in 1 vol. price 25s. bound, 
EMOIRES, ROMANCES, et MUSIQUE 
A de HORTENSEJBEAUHARNOIS, Duchesse de Saint Leu, 
Ex-Reine de Hollande, Daughter of the Empress Josephine ; 
embellished with Twelve Piates, illustrative of the Scenes of the 
several Romances, beautifully engraved on steel, from the ori- 
ginal designs of the Duchess; and accompanied with her Por- 
trait and Fac-simile. 

“A curiosity iu literature has just appeared ; a little work of 
which the writing, the wusic, and the pictorial desigus, are all 
by the same person, and that person a royal lady. The Ex- 
Queen of Holland, now known by the title of the Duchess of St 
Leu, is the poet, musician, and painter, to whom we allude. 
The book is such as might be expected from the daughter of the 
most pleasing woman, and the sister of the most gallant cavalier 
(Prince Eugene) of the age.” —Times. 

Wi for H. Colburn by R. Bentley, New Burlington- 
street. 










yy 











This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 
HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA- 
ZINE, No. V. for MAY. 

Containing, 1. Emigration of Protestants—2. Caroline Pichler’s 
Agathocles, by Mr. Zander—3, Adventures in South America, 
No. 2, the Dolphin—4. Ancient Whigs and Modern Tories—5. 
Love and Loyalty, Chapters 7, 8, 9—6. Life of a Sailor—7. Con- 
sumption, @ Sonnet—8. Brief Narrative of the Discovery of 
Emmet’s Insurrecti 9. To the Nightingale—10, Humboldt’s 
Asiatic Discoveries—11. Song—12. Death of Schomberg—13. To 
the Gumcistus—14. Original Letter of Edmund Burke—15. 
Lardner on Heat—16. Familiar Epistles from London, No. 1.— 
17. The Archbishop of Dublin and trish Education—18. Phreno- 
logy ; Carmichael’s Life of Spurzheim—19. Letters from Canada 
20. University Intelligence. 

Dublin: William Curry, Jun. and Co. ; Simpkin and Marshall, 
London; W. Blackwood, Edinburgh. Sold by all Booksellers in 
Great Britain and Ireland, 


This day is published, with Twenty Plates, Part XXXVI. the 
Second Part of the Class ARTICULATA, of 


HE ANIMAL KINGDOM described and 


arranged in conformity with its Organization. By the 

late BARON CUVIER, Member of the Institute of France, &c. 

Translated, with large additional Descriptions of all the Species 

hitherto named, and of many not before noticed, and with other 

original matter, by E. GRIFFITH, F.A.S,; C. HAMILTON 

tty ras: E. PIDGEON; JOHN EDWARD GRAY, 
-S. and othe 


** A work which, though professing at its outset to be little 
more than a transiation of Cavier’s * Régue Animal,’ has added 
materially to the information contained in that valuabie autho- 
rity; and has also illustrated the species by many spirited re- 
presentations, which need no other recommendation than that 
they are the joint production of Major C. Hamilton Smith, F.S.L. 
and the Landseers. The account of the Antelopes is distin- 
guished by much original information.”—Address to the Lin- 
naan Society by J. E. Bicheno, Esq. 8 

The C 











ecrelary. 
LASS MAMMALIA, 

Complete in Twelve Parts, with upwards of 200 Engravings, 
forming 5 vols. price, in extra cloth boards, demy 8vo. 7/. 45.3 
royal Svo. 10/. 16s.; ditto coloured, 141, 8s.; demy 4to. India 
proofs, 141. 8s. 

“ This is a valuable, or rather invaluable work. It brings the 
clear and simple classification of Cuvier very fairly before the 
English reader, and it preseuts to the continental one the results 
of observations which have of late been so largely made by our 
countrymen in those parts of the world to which the learned of 
other coun'ries have neither so frequent nor so free access; and 
much of which, in its original form, is widely scattered througi 
as many volumes, chiefly upon other subjects, as would fill a 
large library,”"—Atheneum. 

The CLASS of BIRDS, 

Complete in Nine Paris, forming 3 vols. price, demy 8vo. 
51. 88.; royal 8vo. 8/. 2s.; ditto coloured, 10d. 16s.; demy 4to. 
India proofs, lol. 16s. 

“* The editors of this superior performance—certainly the best 
of the kind now in course of publication, beyond all comparison 
—prosecute their labours with unhalting diligence.”—Monthly 


Magazine. 
The CLASS of REPTILES, 

Complete in 1 vol. demy 8v¥o, 36s.; royal 8vo. 2l, 148.; royal 
8vo. coloured, 3/. 12s.; demy 4to. India proofs, 32, 12s. 

“We have more than once noticed this work in its progress 
towards completion, and bestowed our meed of praise on its con- 
ductors, for the judicious manner in which they have blended 
interesting illustrations of the habits and nature of animals, with 
the scientific system of Cuvier.” —Literary Gazette. 

The CLASS of INSECTS, 

Complete in Seven Parts, forming 2 vols. price, demy 8vo. 
Al. 48.; royal 8vo, 6l. 6s.; royal Svo. coloured, Sl. 8s.; demy 
4to. 8l. 8s. 

“* Nothing can be more complete than the method with which 
Mr. Griffith treats every subject which he touches. He follows 
his illustrious guide with the feelings of an enthusiast, and yet 
with the patience of a philosopher, through the various orders 
of insects which form the subject of his elaborate and masterly 
treatise. We have only glanced at those topics which appeared 
to us to sess some novelty; but we should be doing great in- 
justice to Mr. Gritfith’s labours, if we did not add, that we have 
occasionally found our attention fixed much more eagerly upon 

is supplemental observations, than upon the minute, often dry, 
and technical observations of Cuvier.”—Monthly Review, July, 


1832, 
The FISHES, MOLLUSCA, &c. will form Six Parts. 
The Work is so arranged for the convenience of those who 
may confine their Zoological studies to either of the Classes, that 
each Class will make a distinct Work, as well as one of the Series 
of the ¢ Animal Kingdom.’ The concluding Part will contain a 
Tabular View of the System, a copious Index, aud a general 
Terminology of the Scieice. 
he engraved Illustrations of this Work are in a superior style 
of execution, by different Artists of distinguished eminence. 
Most of them are from Original Drawings made from Nature, 
and several represent Species altogether new, or never figured 


before. 

A SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME, just published, contains an 
Account of the FOSSIL REMAINS of the ANIMAL KINGDOM, 
Demy 8vo. 11. 16s. ; royal 8vo, 2d. 14s.; demy 4to, 3l. 12s, 

Whittaker, Treacher and Co, Ave plane, 





NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS 
IN 


MEDICINE, PHARMACY, &c. 
PUBLISHED BY 
RENSHAW AND RUSH, 


(Publishers of the Weekly Medical and Surgical Journal, 
price 6d.) 356, Strand, near the King’s College. 


1. 
GRAY’S SUPPLEMENT TO THE PHARMACOP@IA. 


SUPPLEMENT to the PHARMACO- 
PCEIA; being a Treatise on Pharmacology in general ; 
including not only the Drugs and Compounds which are used by 
Practitioners in Medicine, but also most of those whicli are used 
in the Chemical Arts, or which undergo Chemical Preparations. 
By Samuel Frederick Gray. In 8vo, boards, price 14s. 
IL. 
RYAN’S MANUAL OF MIDWIFERY. 

A Manual of Midwifery and Compendium of 
Gynecology and Paidonosology ; comprisinga new Nomenclature 
ot Obstetric Medicine, with a concise Account of the Symptoms 
and Treatment of the most important Diseases of Women and 
Children. Ilustrated by Plates. The 3rd edit. very considerably 
improved and enlarged. By Michael Ryan, M.D. Member of 
the Royal College of Physicians. In 12mo. cloth boards, price 12s. 

Il. 
PHILIP ON INDIGESTION, 

A Treatise on Indigestion and its Conse- 

uences, called Nervous and Bilious Complaints, with Observa- 
tions on the organic Diseases in which they sometimes terminate. 
By A. P. W. Philip, M.D., F.R.S. L. and E., &c. &c. Svo. 7th 
edit, price 6s. 6d. boards. 


Also, by the same Author, 


An Experimental Inquiry into the Laws of 

the Vital Functions, &c. &c. 3rd edit. price 10s. 6d. boards. 
IV. 
HOOPER’S PHYSICIAN’S VADEMECUM. 

The Physician’s Vademecum; or, a Manual 
of the Principles and Practice of Physic; containing the Symp- 
toms, Causes, Diagnosis, Prognosis, and Treatment of Diseases, 
accompanied by a Select Collection of Formule, with a Table of 
the Doses of all Medicines now in use. By Robert Hooper, M.D. 
New edition, considerably enlarged and improved. 12mo. price 
18. 6d. boards, 

Vv. 
LAENNEC ON DISEASES OF THE CHEST, ETC. 


A Treatise on Diseases of the Chest and on 
Mediate Auscultation, By R. T. H. Laennec, M.D. Translated 
from the latest French edition, with Notes, and a Sketch of the 
Author’s Life, by John Forbes, M.D. The 3rd edition, illustrated 
by Plates. In 6vo. price 14, 4s. boards, 

vi. 
BRANDE’S PHARMACY. NEW EDIT. 

A Manual of Pharmacy and Materia Medica. 
By William Thomas Brande, F.R.S. Lecturer on Pharmacy to 
the Apothecaries’ Company, &c. 3rd edition, considerably en- 
larged aud improved, 

Vil. 
JAMES’S NATURE AND TREATMENT OF INFLAMMATION, 

Observations on the Nature and Treatment 
of Inflammation; being the Second Edition, very considerably 
enlarged. By J. H. James, Esq. one of the Surgeons of the 
Devon and Exeter Hospitals. In 8vo. price 15s, boards, 

Vill. 
DEFOE’S HISTORY OF THE PLAGUE IN LONDON. 

Defoe’s History of the Plague in London, 


1665. A new and beautiful edition, with Portrait, on Steel. 
Price 4s. fancy cloth boards. 


“ A very timely reprint.”"—Times, Dec. 22, 

1X. 

CONSPECTUS OF PRESCRIPTIONS IN MEDICINE, &c. 

The Conspectus of Prescriptions in Medicine, 
Surgery, and Midwifery ; containing upwards of one thousand 
modern Formule, including the new French Remecies, and ar- 
ranged Table of Doses ; intended asa KRemembrancer for General 
Practitioners, &c. &c. A 3rd edition, much enlarged and im- 
proved. In lemo. sewed, price Ss. 

xX. 
COUGHS AND COLDS. 

Ten Minutes’ Advice on Coughs and Colds, 
with the best Means of Prevention and Cure. The 3rd edition, 
price Is. 6d. gilt edges. 

Contents :—1. Diseases caused by Cold—2. Effects of Cold on 
the Human Body—3. Circumstances favourable to the Action of 
Cold—4. Forms of Cold most dangerous—5, and lastly, Simple 
Means for the Prevention and Cure of the Diseases caused by 
Cold, as Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore-throat, Face-ache, &c. Xc. 

XI. 
DIET AND REGIMEN, 
Price 1s. 6d. gilt, 

Ten Minutes’ Advice on Diet and Regimen, 

with the best means of Treating Indigestion. 
XII. 

A Catalogue of Modern Books in Anatomy, 
Medicine, Surgery, Midwifery, Materia Medica, Chemistry, 
Botany, and Veterinary Art, on Sale at the Establishment of 
RensHaw and Rusu, 356, Strand, near the King’s College, 
Price 1s. ; to purchasers, gratis. 


N.B. A tuitous Reading-room for the perusal of News- 
papers and'ell the Medical Periodicals, 








NATURAL HISTORY. 


Just published, price 5s. 
ICROSCOPIC ILLUSTRATIONS of 
New, Popular, and Diverting Living Objects; with De. 
ccriptions of the NEW. MICROSCOPES and complete —— 
tions for using them. Illustrated by highly-finished E, ravings, 
By C. R. GORING, M.D. and ANDRE PRITCHARD, Esq. 
Author of the ‘ Microscopic Cabinet.’ 
Whittaker, Treacher and Co. Ave Maria-lane, 


~~ Just published, price is. 
HURCH REFORM: the Grounds of Dis- 
sent from the Church of England not materially diminished 
by the present Prospects of Ecciesiastical Reform. A Sermon 
on Accepting the Pastoral Office in Little Carter Lane, Doctory 
Commons. By JAMES YATES, M.A. With an Appendix, con- 
taining Remarks on Dr. Arnold’s ‘ Principles of Charch Reform,’ 
London: R. Hunter, 72, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
~— Int vol. 8v0. price 10s. 6d. boards, 

TR HE LAST DAYS of OUR LORD'S 
MINISTRY; a Course of Lectures delivered in Trinity 
Church, Coventry, by the Rev. WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, 
M.A., Prebendary of Liucoln, Vicar of the Parish of the Holy 

Trinity, Coventry, and Chaplain in Ordinary to His Majesty, 
Printed for James Dancan, 37, Paternvoster-row ; audJ.Cochran, 
108, Strand. 
This day is published, price 6s. ~~ ie I. (to be completed 

in 2 vols 


vols.) o 
IL BLAS de SANTILLANE, with Illus- 
trations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, and a Portrait of 
pocier * aes by K. Meadows. This volume forms the 
CVith o 
ROSCOE’S NOVELIST LIBRARY. 
The last 3 vols. of which, just completed, price 18s. comprise 

The Achievements of Don Quixote, em- 
bellished by Fifteen Original Illustrations by George Cruikshank, 
and Imaginary Portraits of Don Quixote, Sancho, and Dulcinea, 

by K. Meadows. 

“This is the only edition of Don Quixote, in three volumes, 
with illustrations by George Cruikshank. These illustrations 
keep up their high character—they are admirable. We have 
this further to add, to what we have already said in praise of 
this edition, in a former number, that it is freed from those im- 
purities which have hitherto rendered it all but a sealed book to 
temale readers, and this too without, in any one single instance) 
trenching upon the humour of the story. We can now saiel 
recommend it to the most delicate — —Court Magazine, 

London: Effingham Wilson, I oyal Exchange. — a 
~~~"Phis day is published, in 12mo. cloth boards, price 5s. 
HE GERMAN READER; 
a Selection from the most Popular Writers, with literal 
and free Translations, Grammatical and other Notes, for the 
use of Beginners. 
By ADOLPHUS BERNAYS, Ph. Dr. Professor of the German 
Language and Literature in King’s College, London. 
Treuttel aud Co. 30, Soho-square. 
By the same Author, 12mo. cloth boards, 
A Compendious German Grammar. 
edition, improved and enlarged, 5s. 
Familiar German Exercises, 6s. 6d. 
A Key to the Same, 4s. 
German Poetical Anthology. 2nd edit. 8s.6d, 
German Prose Anthology, 7s. 


WORKS ON ARCHITECTURE, RURAL ECONOMY, &c. — 
Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. London. 
INTS on PICTURESQUE DOMESTIC 

ARCHITECTURE, ina Series of Designs for Lodges, 
Gamekeepers’ Cottages, and other Rural Residences. 
y T. F, HUNT, Architect. 
4to. with Plates; 3rd edit. 2is.; India Proofs, 31s. 6d. 
By the same Author, 

Designs for Parsonage- Houses, Alms- Houses, 
&e. &e. Ato. with 21 Plates, 21s.; India Proofs, 31s. 6d. 

Exemplars of Tudor Architecture, adapted to 
Modern Habitations; with Details selected from Ancient Edifices, 
4to. with 37 Plates, 2/. 2s.; India Prools, Bl. 3se 

Architettura Campestre ; displayed in Lodges, 
Gardeners’ Houses, and other Buildings. 4to. with 12 Plates, 
21s.; India Proofs, 31s. 6d. 








Second 


Practical Treatise on Rail-Roads, and Interior 
Communication in general; with upwards of 260 Experiments, 
Tables of the Value of Canals and Rail-Roads,&c. By N. Wood, 
Engineer, 8vo. new edit. Plates, 185. p 

Memoir on Suspension Bridges; with Expe- 
riments on tron Bars and Wires, Rules for Computations, &c. 
By C. S. Drewry, Engineer. 8vo. Plates, 12s. 

Remarks on the Present System of Road- 
Making. By J. L. M‘Adam, Esq. 9th edit, 7s. 6d. 

Complete Treatise on Practical Land-Sur- 
veying. By A. Nesbit, Land-Surveyor. 4th edit. 12s. p 

Art of Valuing Rents and Tillages, with 
Remarks on Cultivating various Soils, &c. By J. S. Bayldon 
Land-Survesor and Valuer. 8vo. 4th edit. 7s. aia 

SERMONS BY EMINENT LIVING SCOTTISH DIVINES. 
Price Eightpence, = 
HE SCOTTISH PULPIT.—Part IV. of 


Volume II. 





CONTENTS : as 
Sermon—by the Rev. Dr. Muir, of Edinburgh—on Charity, in 
union with Love to God, and Personal Purity. . 
Sermon—by the Rev. Robert Buchanan, of the Tron Church, 
lasgow—on The Parable of the Talents. ser 
Sermon—by the Rev. Dr. Mitchell, Glasgow—on The Mission of 


aul, . P 
eye the Rev. Alexander Harvey, Glasgow—on Fidelity 
to Christ. wee 
Sermou—by the Rev. James Marshall, Edinburgh—on Christian 

Humiliation. 

Sermon—by the Rev. John Bruce, Edinburgh—on The Duty of 
Glorifyng God. , 
Sermon—by the Rev. Dr. Gordon, Edinburgh—on The Doctrine 

of the Alonement. 

Sermon—by the Rev. A. Robertson, Greenock—on Seasons of 
‘vial—Times of Preparation. , is 
Vol. I. may now be had, price 8s. bound in 

cloth, containing about Seventy Sermons by eminent Scottish 


Disy. Re M‘Phun, Glasgow; Simpkin and Marshall, London. 
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Just pablisbed, price 2s. 6d. 
SKETCH and REVIEW of the MILI- 
TARY SERVICE in INDIA, 
By a Madras Officer. 
Deemed like ihe steel of rusted lance, 
Useless and dangerous at ouce,”—Rokeby. 

Parbury, Allen aud Co. 7, Leadenhali-sireet; aud G. A. Wil- 
Jiams, Cheltentiam. 

Just published, 18mo. price 3s. half-bound, 
UMMER FLOWERS from the Garden of 
Wisdom ; culled wre Improvement of Young Persons. 

Be CHARLES FEIst 
Author of ‘ Spring ‘Bloss: “us,” * Thou hts in Rhyme,’ &c. 

“4 nice little tome for the improvement of youth.”"—Lit, Gaz. 

“There are some pleasant things in this litie volame. ‘The 
collection is, asa Ww hole, judicious, and likely to interest and in- 
form young people.”— Atheneum. 

« A preity present for a clever ¢ hild.”—Adlas, 

“The work consists of selections from various authors on the 
subjects of religion, geography, astronomy, and natural history ; 
descriptive « and Christian poetry, moral and religious aphorisms, 
&e,, with metrical versions of particular historical occurrences 
and usefal inveations to be commitied to memory. The book is 
admirably adapted to purposes of education; and while it will 
justruct SS ou very many points of usefel woridly kuow- 
ledge, it will also be found to incuicate what are of far greater 
importance, the best principles of Christianity and of practical 
morality. "—Weekly Dispatch, 

Loudon : Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
ae aes nnaumeanced 


— — AIRS OF tt a 
eady, the 2nd edition « 
R. SLADE’ S TRAVELS in TURKEY. 
2 vols, #vo. plate: 

“The most valuable and interesting work on the state of 
Turkey.”—Monthly Review. 

“These volumes contain the best description of this renarkable 
pation, the causes of its rise, aud the explanation of its decay.” 
—Conrier. 

“Where shall we getso correct a view of the constitution and 
wer of the armies of the Russian Emperor! Much has been 

written aud spoken of this subject, but nothing so mach to the 

point as are the facts detailed by our excellent author.’ 


Spectator. 
Saunders and Otley, Ce »nduit-street. 


ra Oo. b£ R &. A Fragment 
of a Confession. 

“it has truth and life in it, which gave us the thrill, and laid 
hold of ws with the powe: ', the sensation of which has never yet 
filed us as atest of geuins, Whoever the anonymous autho: 
nay be, he is a poet. We have never read anything more purely 
confessional: the whole composition is of the spiritual; the 
scenery is iu the chambers of thought; the agencies are powers 
aad passions. It has visions that we love to look upon, and 

tones that touch the inmost heart till it responds,”— Monthly 
Repesitory. 

“lis defects are asa grain of sand in a cup of pure water, 
compared to the nature and passion and fancy of the poe my 
Description and sentiment are every where beautifully mingled.” 
Atheneum. 





Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street. 


\ USIC in the ‘ MAID of CASHMERE, or 
4 La Bayadeére,’ the new Ballet Opera of Auber’s, now per- 
torming at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. The Ove rture, 3s. 
—Why discontent! ail happy be,’ “Charming Bay oon re,’ * Ah 
pr,’ and * Beats therea Heart,’ songs, each 2. eer 
aget’s Door,’ song, 2s.6d.—* Al why, too ir owe ly Kaya- 
as.; and * O! happy Banks of Ganges,’ duct, 2s. 6d, 
eart palpitating,’ tio, 2s. 
\.B. The favourite Airsare art anged for the Piano, with Flate 
od lib, by Burrowes, price 4s.; aud the Three Airs de Ballet, 
No, 1. At the entrance of the Bayadéres; No.2. Shawl Dance ; 
= No. 3. The rival Pas de Deux. by Henri a each 39.3; and 
the duet, ‘O! happy Banks of Ganzes,’ by t 1. Karr, ss. The 
Sougs are also published with the French words. 
Published by S. Chappell, 50, New Boud-street. 


JONATHAN'S REPLY TO MRS. TROLLOPE. 
Just published, price 1s. a new edition, with an additional Article 
from the American Monthly Neview, 

MERICAN CRITICISMS on MRS. 
TROLLOPE’S * Domestic Manners Losi a Americans.’ 
Just received, price 2s. 6d. 
The American Monthly Review for March 
and April. 































In 8vo. price 14s. in cloth, 
Cousin’s Introduction to the History of Phi- 
hsophy. Translated by H, G. Linberg. 
Complete in 13 large vols. 8vo, price 61. &s. 
Encyclopedia Americana: a_ ‘Translation, 
ao great Additions, of the ‘* world renowned” Couversations- 
MICOM, 


oO. 0. Rie ‘hy 12, Red Lion- square. 


1, Wate prloo-| place, May 4, 18 
Messrs. Cochrane and M‘Crone have just published the following 
new and interesting Works of Fiction, Xc. 


{. 
THe YOUNG MUSCOVITE; 
Or, THE POLES IN RUSSIA. 
An Historical Novel from the pen of Michael Zagoskin. 
Translated by a Russian lady of rank, and edited by Captain 
Frederic Chamier, R.N., Author of the ¢ Life of a Saiior, 
“Many volumes of Travels,” observes the Literary Gazetle, 
“ willuot giveso accurate an idea of Russia as thelively pictures 
of national habits and feelings in which this work abounds, The 
oung Muscovite isa welcome og interesting stran.er.” 


HE PORT. “ADMIRAL. 
By the Author of ‘ Cavendish.’ In 3 vols. post 8¥0. 31s. 6d. 
“Among the recently-published novels, ove of the few worth 
ooking into is *he Port Admiral.’ Pe rhaps in the English 
hngurge there is not so vivid, so natural, a description ‘of a 
wutiny—one so awful in its crisis and its results, as is contained 
jn this work.””—Morning Herald. 











A new edition of the very popular Novel, 
A V EN DIS H 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d, 
THE WAVERLE Y ANECDOTES; 


lilastrative of the whole of Sir Walter Scott’s Novels, and pub- 
— &s an uniform conclusion to the popular Series. In 2 vols. 
| 8vo. beautifully illustrated, price 10s, 
“These pleasant volumes form @ most suitable companion to 
the Waverley Novels, We stropgly recommend them to our 
readers,”"—Allass 





n 1 vol. 12mo. 5s. bound in cloth, " 
ROMETHEU'S BOUND. 
Translated from the Greek of ESCHYLUS; and Miscella- 
neous Poems by the Transiator, Author of ‘Au Essay on the 
Mind,’ with other Poems, : 
Printed and published by A. J. Valpy, M.A. Red Lion-court, 
Fleet-strect ; and sold by all Booksellers. mae 

MONTGOMERY'S NEW POEM. 
At the end of May will be published, post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. bds. 
w Poem, entitled a 
if 0 M A N, 
THE ANGEL OF a By the Author of ‘ The 
Ownipresence of the Deity,’ 
London: J. Parrit I 30, Regeut-street, 
_Ujice of | the | Bvition | Magazine, 








TRIAL ~, . ~ Sonees MAGISTR ATES. 
price 9s. in boards, 
RIAL of ‘CH ARL E S PINNEY, Esq. on an 
Information charging him with Neglect ‘of Daty in his 
Odice of Ma or of Bristol, during the Riots, 
Cadell, Strand; “and W. Blackw vod, Edinburgh. 
Lately published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. in boards, 
The Bristol Riots, their Causes, Progress, 


and Consequences. Be a Citizen, 











ud, price L4s. 
HE FL On x of OXFORDSHIRE, and its 
CONTIGUOUS COUNTIES, (comprising the Flowering 
Plants only ;) arranged in easy and familiar Language, according 
to tue Linnwan aud Nataral Systems; preceded by an InTRO- 
puctien to Botany, with twelve ge Plates, 
By RICHARD WALKER, B.D. F.L.S, 
Feliow of Magdalen © oll. Oxford. 
Osford: Henry Slatter, High-street; Lougman, Rees, Orme, 
Brown, Green, and Lougman ; and w hittaker, Treacher, and 
Arnot, Lowion. 








his d ay, in ov 
UEST IONS. on AD: AM’ 3 ROMAN AN- 
TIQUITIES, printed uniformly, aud forming 4 useful 
appendage to that Work. 
Oxtord: Henry Siatter; and Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. 
London, 
we meted lemy 8V0. 1 


N INTRODU CTION to the STUDY of 
ANCIENT GE mag ate with re ludexes, 
sy PEI t EDMUND LAURENT, 

in HLM. ey Yard, Portsmouth; 
‘isiation of Herodotus,’ * The Odes of 
Pindar in English Prose,’ &e. 

Second edition, To which is added, a SERIES of QUESTIONS 

adapted to this Work. 

This volume combines a Treatise and a Dictionary of Ancient 
Geography : every geographical name that can be found in Tha- 
cydides, Herodotus, Livy, and other aucieut historians previous 
to the fali of the Byzantine Empire, may be easily referred to, 
and its situation ascertained, even without reference to a map, 
provided the reader has obtained some general notions of 
Geography. . 

Oxford: Henry Siatter ; and Whittaker, Treacher, and Arnot, 
London. . 

_ day is pablished, 1 vol. smail 6vo. price 5s, cloth boards, 

edic: oc’ by permission, to the Bishop of Chester, ) 
A - _ G 


ECCLESI JIC ANA: 


A P« 
Containing an HISTURIC PORTR AITURE of the 
RIVisHe CHURCH; with a more par- 
ticular Reference to YORK MINSTER ; an Apotooy for 
tue NATIONAL REFORMED CHURCH, vd oo FLEC — 
on the OPINIONS and ASPECT of the PR NT TIMES 
ty CHARLES OVERTON, Curate « Romaldkirk. 

Londou: Pabl by Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane ; 
Rivingtons, St Paul’s C hurchyard; Seeley and Sons, Fleet: 
street; auc erby, | York. 

This day is published, in 8vo, price 10s. in boards, the 2nd edit. of 
IBLICAL NOTES and DISSERTA- 
TIONS, chiefiv _ ne led to confirm and illustrate the 
D ctrine of the DEITY of CHRIST; with some Remarks on the 
practical importance of a . ‘ican 
By JOSEPH JOHN ‘Gl RNEY. 

Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pail Mall; and J. & A. Arch, Coralull. 

* This is an admirable work, It contains a series of Notes and 
Dissertations on various passages of Holy Scripture, Counected 
with the doctrine of the Deity of ovr Blessed Lord, The respected 
author is already advantageously known to the public by his 
* Fssays;’ but he will now take a yet higher place.”—C. hristian 

3h. 






































és. in boards, the Second 


mo. price 
Volume of ; 
LAIN PAROCHIAL SERMONS 

preached in the clog 7 Ms harch of Bolton-le-Moors. 

sy the Rey. JAMES SLADE, M.A 
Viear Po B me me Prebeudary of ¢ hester. 

Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paal’s Churchyard, and 

Waterloo-place, Pall ‘i ali. Ot whom may be had, ; 
The Second Edition of the First Vol. price 6s. 


vg day is published, in 12mo. price 6s. in bds. the Second Vol. of 
‘ERMONS on zor NTS of DOCTRINE 
and RULES of DUT 
By the Rev. Hi PARKINSON, M.A, 
of St. John’sC alle ge, Cambridge ; Pr al Curate of Whitworth ; 
al Institution, St. Bees. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, aud 
Waterloo-place, Pali Mall. Of Geen may be had, 
The Second Edition of the First V ol. price 6s. 












This day is published, in 1: 2mo. price 3s. in boards, 
ECAPITULATED APOSTASY the true 
Rationalé of the concealed Apocalyptic Name of the Ro- 
man Empire. 
3y GEORGE STANLEY FABER, 22.D. 
Master of Sherburn Hospital, and Prebendary of Salisbury. 
Printed for J. G. = Li Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall ™ 
Of whom . 3% had, by the same Author, 
1. The Sacred Calendar of Prophecy. 3 vols. 
8vo. Il. 16s. 
2. The Apostolicity of Trinitarianism. 2 vols. 
8vo. i ee 
TI he Difficulties of Romanism. 
Edition, enlarged, svo.16s. And all his other Works, 


Second 








arvinerens THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, VOL. IVs 
‘ortrait, price 6s. the First Volume o of 
HE Li F I of ARCHBISHOP CRANMER. 
By CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, M.A 
Professor in the Sus India College, Herts, and late Fellow of 
rinity College, Cambridge. 
* The aaa Volume is in the + 
Rateatenn, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Volumes of the Theological Library already published : 
1. Life of Wiclif. By Charles Webb Le Bas, 
M.A. Portrait. 6s. b. 
2. Consistency of Revelation. By P. N. 
si patileworth, D.D. és. . 
3. History of the Reformed Religion in 
France, Vol. I. “By E. Smedley, M.A. Portraits. 6s. 
K XOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE ; or, 
THE PLAIN WHY AND BECAUSE, 
By JOHN TIMBs, Editor of * Laconics.’ 
In 4 vols. each complete in itself, 4s, each, in cloth. 
Domestic Science—Origins and Antiquities 
—Sports and Pastimes. 1 vol. 
Zoology. 1 vol. 
Popular Chemistry—Mechanics—Arts and 
Manoefactures. 1 vol. 
Botany—Mineralogy and Geology—Meteor- 
ology. 1 vol. Or, in 16 Parts, 1s. each, 
“ Excellent: worth doable the movey. The tnformation it 
contains has been derived from works, which, taken altogether, 


are doubtless fifty times its price.” — Magazine of Natural Hist. 
5. Low, 42, Lamb’s Conduit-street; aud all other Booksellers, 


VALPY’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Third Edition, with Parallel References, Suton and other 
mprovements, 3 vols, 8v0. 2/. 55. 
NREEK T ESTAMENT, with 
ENGLISH NOTES, Critical, Philological, and 
Explanatory, from the most eminent Critics and {nterpreters : 
with paralie ges from the Classics, and with references to 
Vigerus for Idioms, and Bos for Eili i“ ‘o which is prefixed a 
short Treatise on the Doctrines of the Greek Article, according 
to Bishop Middleton, Mr. Granville am &ec. briefly and com- 
- liously explained, as applicable to the criticism of the New 
Testament. The Various Readings are recorded “al the Text. 
Greek and English SE. are added at the e 








S 





Two Plates are added: illustrative of the travels of the Apostles, 
and a Map of Judea,and a Plan of the City and Temple of Jerusalem, 

This work is intended for Students in Divinity, as well as the 
Library. 

“This Greek Testament is the most valuable of oa rar’ has 
yet been published with critical and oe apparal espe- 
cially for studeuts who wish for only ON edition.”—Horne’s 
Introducti = weg the Bivle. 

, Second Edition, in one vol. 8vo. tl. 1 
GREE K" SE PTUAGINT with the APOCRYPHA. 
Edited ty VALPY, from Bos and Holmes. 

This Edition is handsomely printed in one volume, 8vo. hot- 
pre: assed. FOR USE IN CHURCHES as well as the Library. 

* This elegantly-executed volume is very correctly printed, 
and (which cannot but recommend it to students in preference 
to the incorrect Cambridge and Amsterdam reprints of the Vatican 
text) its price is so reasonable as to place it within the reach of 
almost every one.”—Horne’s Introduction to the Bible. 

This has been printed for Students attending Coliege Chapels 
and Schools, as it has been long considered one of the most 
useful expedients for keeping up the knowledge of Greek, after 
the Student has quitted his scholastic duties, 

«* The Septuagiut and Testament may be had in four uni- 
one volumes 

Printed and “published by A. J. Valpy, M.A. Red Lion-court, 
Fleet-street; and soid by all Bookseliers. 


THE DESTINIES ‘of MAN. 
By ROBERT A { os 
(Part Ist.) Price 3s. 
Extracts from the Reviews of this Work. 

** The public cau require no editorial patron or panegyrist to 
inform them that Robert Millhouse is a poet; that he has re- 
ceived from nature a spark of that innate, irrepressible genius 
which ennobles its possessor in any circumstances, and stamps 
him, though a peasant, an Aidalgo in right of mind. Where is 
the operative of Nottingham to be detected in his vivid picture 
ot the Deluge! Yet we cinnot close our remarks without quoting 
the voble hallelujah with which the fourth canto conciedes."— 
Eclectic Review, 

“*The Desiinies of Man’ is composed in language which 
would reflect credit on the best education. There isa very ani- 
mated description of the Deluge, and an apostrophe to the 
Ocean, which we deem highly poetical—the term unsocial mirth 
would, alone, be sufficient to stamp the poetic mind.”—Lit, Gaz. 

“ Our friend Millhouse is a mau of the right stamp; he has a 
spark of the fire in bis breast. Genius is not aristocratical ; and 
a Millhouse is a greater poet than my Lord "—Monthly Mog. 

* For ail that appears in ‘ The Destinies of Man,’ Mr. Millhouse 
t be a descendant of Lord Byron; his imagination is richly 
cd with the spirit. of patriarchs ‘and prophets; and he re- 
minds us quite as much of the Bible as of ‘ Childe Harold.’ "— 
Monthly Magazine. 
ere is very great merit in this poem, and a display of 
much information. There is an animated description of the 
Deioge, which might furnish Martin with ideas for another pic- 
ture. ft shows the wonderful, and almost infinite variety of 
genius, if we compare Byron’s description of the Deluge, in the 
tinest of his works, * Heaven and Earth,’ with this, and observe 
how true both are, yet how dissimilar. *_ Metropolitan. 

“ The present poem is one on a high and comprehensive sub- 
ject—the Destinies of Man in all ages. We recommend all our 
readers to get the poem, and satisfy themselves of the sustained 
strength, harmovious versifie ation, and manly sentiments of this 
meritorious volume. °— Atheneum. 

* Of the productions of Milihouse it is impossible to speak too 
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